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Men, women, and children nearly always live and work in groups or 
societies—clans, families, clubs, villages, partnerships, unions, cities, nations. 
Any given individual usually strives to “realize himself,” to amount to the 
most possible, to “get all that he can” (in the more or less ‘“‘long run’’) by virtue 
of the advantages of living and working in various groups. Because all other 
individuals do the same, group membership involves endless adjustments, 
compromises, tensions, quiet struggles, and sometimes open and violent 
conflicts. 


In any given group of human beings the “strong” individual usually 
exerts a greater influence on the “weak” individual than does the weak on 
the strong. (It is assumed that an individual is stronger because he is older, 
or of keener mind, or of stronger body, or of better training, or of greater 
co-operative ability, than another.) Normally, also, however, if the weakness 
of an individual is due to youth, lack of experience, or the performance of 
special function, then strong individuals protect him and give him opportunity 
to grow to full usefulness. 


In any given human group a portion of the strength of any individual is 
due, as in the case of animals, to innate or (biologically) inherited powers and 
capacities as these develop when given time and nurture. But another portion 
is due to the stored knowledge, tools, and methods of living and work which 
the group has accumulated and passes on to new members by example and 
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education. The “strength” of a social group, therefore, consists not only of 
the sum of the strengths of the individuals composing it at any one time, but 
also of the character and amount of this accumulated knowledge—the social 
inheritance which can in part exist outside of any individuals for the time 
being (such as inventions, laws, books). 


The foregoing paragraphs, which could easily be indefinitely 
multiplied, express some of the truisms of contemporary sociological 
science. They suggest that the sociologist thinks constantly in 
terms of social groups of human beings, but also in terms of the 
individuals composing these groups. Numberless quotations from 
sociological writers could be cited which would seem to suggest, 
too, that the sociologist is frequently preoccupied with aspirations 
and plans for “improving” conditions or for discovering the means 
whereby more individuals may have more well-being than is now 
the case. 

But the sociologist is clearly not the only man to have these 
aspirations and plans. Deep-rooted in the nature of every man, 
animal, and plant too, probably, is the ambition, desire, instinct, 
or vital tendency (call it what we will) to “get on,” to survive, 
to accomplish as much as possible. Very early in the lives of 
many species it is found that these results can best be accom- 
plished by co-operations—and co-operative abilities become as 
much the ends of evolution through natural selection or through 
design as protecting horns, or language, or more active brain. 
Nearly all inventions, governments, religions, and social customs 
have been evolved to help men to “get on,” to have “life more 
abundantly.”’ Hence a very large portion of the effort that men 
have expended on inventions, governments, religions, and other 
socia] agencies has been expended to help either these persons 
themselves, or others in whom they were interested, to have life 
more abundantly, to realize more happiness and less suffering, 
to “‘multiply and replenish the earth,’’ and to enjoy the fulness 
thereof. Every man who has led an army to punish an enemy 
or has tried to further a religion has been concerned with his own or 
his fellows’ well-being. So has every man who has sought to dis- 
cover a new, or to improve an old, tool; to add new knowledge to 
the social inheritance; to make two blades of grass grow where 
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but one grew before; to heal the sick; to reform the delinquent; 
to promote justice; or to educate the young. 

It can be said of the sociologist only that he is trying to see 
social conditions more comprehensively and a little more pro- 
foundly than these others. He is trying to get at the more obscure 
relations and processes involved and to substitute tested knowledge 
for the half-knowledge of inference or slowly evolved faiths. Quite 
probably he finds it especially desirable that some persons shall 
study those things affecting human well-being which are important 
over long periods of time and for large numbers of people. Often 
he becomes especially solicitous for the well-being of those weaker 
ones who seem to be crowded down or aside by stronger individuals 
or stronger groups in pursuit of their ends. Sociology is still a 
very young science, a very imperfectly developed field of knowledge; 
and conscious applications of its results have been made in only a 
few of the major departments of human action. The sociologist 
has already exerted visible influence in the treatment of dependency 
and crime. Indirectly he seems to be affecting policies of control 
of colonial dependencies and of state oversight or direction of some 
phases of production. But he has had as yet little recognition in 
practical efforts to improve religion, war, finance, economic 
production in general, domestic life, or education. 

Nevertheless it is certain that sociology is now rapidly amassing 
knowledge and evolving methods which must soon find application 
in all departments of social study. It has frequently happened 
that a department of practical effort has advanced far as an 
art before science became available for application. The working 
of iron and steel had reached an advanced stage of development 
before physics and chemistry gave a basis for scientific metallurgy. 
Tillage of the soil and breeding of domestic animals had elaborate 
techniques before chemistry and biology had reached a stage where 
help could be procured from them. Healing the sick and preventing 
disease had become highly developed arts long before the appear- 
ance of physiology or bacteriology as sciences. Pedagogical 
practice, in schools and elsewhere, had produced its arts and its 
discussions of teaching problems long before men thought of apply- 
ing psychology to their elucidation. 
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There are many indications that sociology has now reached a 

stage of evolution where its findings and methods can in large 
measure be made available for the further development of govern- 
ment, co-operative production, religion, domestic life, and educa- 
tion. It is noteworthy that traditions, beliefs, faiths, and customs 
play a large part in any field of practice in the stages prior to 
the application of knowledge and methods from the sciences; in 
fact they frequently constitute the bulk of the social inheritance of 
guiding principles of aim, procedure, and valuation. Such was the 
case with the mechanical industries largely until the end of the 
eighteenth century; such was the case with medicine and agri- 
culture (except as to a few factors) until well along in the nine- 
teenth century;.and such is still, in large measure, the case with 
education, social control, and domestic life. 

But we are clearly approaching a time of transition even in the 
new fields. Hardly a modern problem of politics, religion, educa- 
tion, economics, or community co-operation but forces us back to 
needs of more exact knowledge that in the last resort only the soci- 
ologist can supply—or will be expected to supply—when he is ready, 
for no one can pretend that sociology, relatively, is today more 
advanced or more in the possession of needed keys of interpreta- 
tion than was chemistry in 1720 or biology in 1820. We have seen 
how psychology in its speculative stages waited generations and in 
its more scientific stage, years, until it came partly to a fruition of 
its dreams of application in the recent war. Now education, indus- 
try, and government are clamoring for its contributions. 

The time is ripe to begin a careful examination of the possible 
contributions of sociology and social economy to education. The 
two sciences most fundamental to education are sociology and 
psychology. From sociology must come answers to the question, 
What shall be the aims of education? From psychology must 
come answers to the questions, What is the educability of the 
individual ? and, How shall we best instruct, train, or otherwise 
educate toward predetermined goals ? 

In the empirical fashion characteristic of social action in pre- 
scientific stages educators have, of course, for thousands of years de- 
termined the purposes of conscious education on the basis of such 
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knowledge and belief as was available regarding the needs of the 
family, tribe, state, army, craft, or church. The education of 
princes and priests, the training of captains and soldiers, and the 
instruction of citizens in reading and writing have nearly always 
been designed partly, if not chiefly, for the good of society or some 
important group thereof. At times it may have appeared that the 
good of the individual was the chief goal—in the teaching of Latin 
to the sons of gentlemen, a trade to the prospective guildsman, 
arithmetic to the American farmer’s boy, or algebra to the minister’s 
daughter. But noserious student would at any time have defended 
these efforts on purely individualistic grounds. The prevailing 
beliefs of the time held that the public good was somehow served 
through the persons thus rendered more cultured, keener, or more 
upright than they would have otherwise been. We may flatter 
ourselves that we have discovered the social justifications of public 
or endowed education; but in reality we have only restated ancient 
purposes in slightly more modern terms. | 

Lester F. Ward, Herbert Spencer, and some other prominent 
sociologists have indicated some of the possibilities of educational 
sociology. But those educators who have recently written on this 
subject have been unnecessarily modest in their claims. They have 
seemed to hold that educational sociology should concern itself 
only or chiefly with the newer extensions and modifications of 
educational theory and practice. They have seemed desirous of 
avoiding recognition of the undoubted fact that the proper province 
of this study is the entire range of educational aims, traditional and 
modern, social and individual. Its primary concern must be with 
normal groups being educated under normal conditions. 

Two recent tendencies in education have probably somewhat 
misled students in defining the desirable and practicable purposes 
of educational sociology. Beginning conspicuously about the 
opening of the twentieth century there developed certain new inter- 
ests (in a few cases renewed interests) in those individuals and 
groups that had heretofore shared little, if at all, in the advantages 
of the schools. It was noted that only for the upper classes—for 
those likely to enter on their vocations through the aid of pro- 
fessional schools—was systematic vocational education available. 
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Defectives and potential delinquents received small consideration 
in the ordinary schools. The special educational needs of dwellers 
in sparsely settled areas, in crowded slums, or in broken homes were 
hardly recognized, and received small attention when recognized. 
Hence arose a large variety of demands that, in the interests of 
a sounder social economy, education should be extended, modified, 
enriched, so as to provide valuable offerings for these heretofore 
neglected classes or groups. Necessarily these demands -had to 
be expressed in the sociological terminology of the day, and the 
needs described largely in language which had developed chiefly in 
connection with studies in social pathology—the first area of 
practical effort to which sociologist and social economist had 
turned. 

In the second place there developed among educators during the 
first decade of the twentieth century, and conspicuously in America 
as an outgrowth of the child-study movement, a strong interest in 
the socialization of education, including all the common varieties 
or grades.. Among many able educators the conviction grew that 
existing curricula were excessively individualistic in aim as well as 
in methed—that is, their effect was to induce the individual to 
think unduly in terms of personal achievement, to strive to win 
against, rather than with, his fellows, and to ignore the realities of 
social interdependence. Naturally these aspirations for a more 
socialized education greatly interested students of sociology as well 
as educators possessed of some insight into contemporary social 
problems. 

Valuabie as have been the results of these new interests which 
have somewhat linked up education as a field of practice with 
sociology as a science, it is a fact nevertheless that their net effect 
has been to cause many educators, and sociologists as well, to 
think that sociology could be of significance only in the marginal or 
frontier regions of education, and particularly where pathological 
conditions are in process of correction. Hundreds, possibly thou- 
sands, of articles have been written during the last twenty years 
dealing with these slightly explored fields. But it is as yet hard to 
find more than a scant half dozen books or articles written in the 
conviction that to sociology and studies prosecuted by sociological 
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methods we must look for criteria of scientific aims in all education, 
and conspicuously in that which is to be provided for the average 
or normal go per cent of our folk. 

This preoccupation of pioneer educational sociologists with 
problems in the marginal fields of education was, of course, only 
to be expected. In the more ancient and familiar areas standards of 
aim are profoundly traditional, deeply set in dogma and custom. 
In some cases processes of selection have so operated as to give these 
a very substantial validity, even though, as in the case of all practice 
based upon belief and custom, there is always a very marked “‘lag”’ 
in making the adaptations required in a strongly dynamic social 
order. But, generally speaking, so strongly intrenched are our 
faiths in the validity of the aims usually held for educational 
practice in our kindergarten, elementary and secondary schools, 
and liberal arts colleges, that any fundamental questioning of them 
still arouses the same mingled horror, resentment, and incredulity 
that formerly greeted religious or medical heresies and that still 
fiercely confront much sincere and profound political criticism. 

We can readily concede that as a distinctive field of study edu- 
cational sociology is as yet very imperfectly developed. It is not 
certain that within it are capable of being developed the necessary 
methods of attack on some of the most difficult of contemporary 
problems of curricula. Writers on educational sociology still slip 
constantly into the methods and language of speculative philosophy. 
Quite possibly we shall have to wait on the sociologists themselves 
for new methods of analyzing and evaluating the objectives of 
social and, therefore, of educational action. 

For, obviously, we can have no satisfactory set of working prin- 
ciples in the construction of curricula until we possess fairly accept- 
able analyses, qualitative and quantitative, of the values of social 
life. Granted that such words as security, health, righteousness, 
wealth, knowledge, beauty, sociability, extension of race, and 
communion with God express valuable ends of social action, to be 
achieved partly through education, we are still confronted by 
endless problems of relative values. We cannot have everything 
within the space of a few years; what shall we emphasize, what 
ignore? Every educator knows today that, after we leave the 
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lowest grades, the most serious difficulties are encountered in choos- 
ing among the embarrassment of riches presented to us. Here 
especially do we find ancient faith standards of values in conflict 
with modern aspirations for a scientific determinism (always 
condemned, of course, by conservatives, as a conflict between 
idealism and materialism). 

But, in spite of the meagerness of sociological support yet 
available, it is certain that scores of the hundreds of problems of 
educational aim now confronting educators are capable of being at 
least somewhat elucidated by sociological methods. It is espe- 
cially important that inquiring minds address themselves to these 
problems, even if they can proceed only to the stage of breaking 
some of the crusts of custom and belief which have hitherto repelled 
all tools of criticism. In some respects work of this character should 
even now prove very productive. 

It should, for example, prove easily practicable, given sufficient 
working resources, to analyze, classify, and, at least crudely, to 
evaluate those qualities—powers and capacities, in terms of the 
habits, knowledge, appreciations, aspirations, and ideals under 
which such values as health, wealth, sociability, and righteousness 
may be considered—which given groups or classes of adults possess, 
and to trace to their respective sources in original nature, environ- 
mental influence (including by-education), and school education 
these various qualities. It could be ascertained how far such of 
these qualities as are demonstrably valuable to the possessor him- 
self, or indirectly through him to society, have been produced by 
school education or, in its absence, through by-education or fos- 
tered development. The foundations could thus be laid for in- 
vestigations and experimental procedures designed to determine 
how far direct education could or should be provided to reinforce 
or supersede by-education. 

In the case of qualities demonstrably unsatisfactory, as gauged 
by standards of a scheme of social values approved by a repre- 
sentative jury, similar inquiries could be made. How far, for the 
next generation, can the conditions of defective by-education be 
corrected, apart from the procedures of direct education ? how far 
through proposed new forms of direct education ? 
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As a means of giving concrete illustration to some possible 
studies in this field the examples given below are submitted. It 
is freely conceded that the suggested findings are excessively dog- 
matic in form and possibly speculative in origin. Nevertheless, it 
is confidently believed that the problems suggested are even now 
capable of attack by methods reasonably scientific. 

1. When leading legislators, social economists, business men, 
and educators became convinced a few years ago that the well- 
being of American society as well as that of most of the individuals 
composing that society required substantial extensions of special 
facilities for education for vocational competency, and when it 
became apparent that such extensions could be assured only through 
vocational schools provided at public expense, problems of specific 
aim and method immediately appeared in large number. What 
was meant by vocational education? For what occupations were 
vocational schools desirable ? for what practicable? At what ages, 
for stated vocations, should or could school vocational education 
begin? What should or could be the relations of school vocational 
education to commercial work, to productive enterprise, to appren- 
ticeship, to shifting or promotion from one stage to another ? 

Throughout the earlier stages of evolution of school vocational 
education (of less than professional grade), theorists and doctri- 
naires found endless opportunities for expression. Little was 
definitely known about the pedagogy of vocational education and 
hardly more about localized and specific needs for it. A variety 
of courses in manual training and household arts had been devel- 
oped in schools and these presented to citizens many of the sem- 
blances of vocational education. A variety of so-called commercial 
and agricultural subjects had also been introduced into schools 
which (with the exception of typewriting and stenography) were 
actually designed more to impart general information about some 
vocations than to prepare for competency in their pursuit, perhaps 
in the vague expectancy that such information would, in some 
invisible way, function as vocational competency later. 

It was only when objective sociological studies of the conditions 
surrounding the work of men and women in actual vocational 
practice were instituted that the promoters of vocational education 
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found themselves on sound ground. Surveys were begun with a 
view to obtaining reasonably correct answers to such questions 
as these: What are the various vocations now followed in a given 
community ? Howmany workers in each? When, where, and how 
did these acquire the competency they now possess? Were the 
methods followed by them in acquiring their present vocational 
powers (chiefly through extra-school education, of course) effective, 
or ineffective, wasteful, or the reverse? Is it in evidence (here or 
abroad) that school programs of training and instruction could 
be devised (as they have for several of the professions) which would 
give, in whole or in part, more effective vocational education for 
specific vocations than does now apprenticeship or the fortuitous 
conditions of wage-earning participation? What should be the 
program of such a school to insure specified vocational skills ? 
Technical knowledge? Social insight (related to the specific 
vocation) ? 

Our accumulations of knowledge resulting from this method of 
study are meager enough as yet, but such as they are they present 
good evidence of being soundly based and relatively free of specu- 
lative elements and mystical assumptions. 

2. School curricula are usually designed for normal children. 
What shall be done for those that are greatly abnormal or variant ? 
As a rule philanthropy rather than the state first undertakes to 
provide education for the blind and the deaf, the moron and the 
delinquent. The very conditions of variance encountered force 
certain highly specialized or new types of training—touch read- 
ing for the blind, manual communication for the deaf, objective 
instruction for the moron, occupational training for the delinquent. 
But beyond these departures, historic curricula for variant children 
have been patterned almost rigidly after curricula for normal 
children. Even yet in many schools teachers are striving to impart 
to blind children the same knowledge of geography that is sought 
on behalf of normal children; in schools for the deaf, it is a usual 
boast that the customary “high-school” studies are taught; and 
even for morons the standards of intellectual attainment sought, 
for example, in arithmetic, hardly differ in scope and content 
from those held in other schools. 
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Nevertheless there has been progress in recent years especially 
in the less “‘institutionalized” schools. Certain fundamental ques- 
tions, obviously inspired by sociological considerations, are being 
asked. Are the pupils of a given class and grade being trained in 
the expectation that they will eventually leave the school and 
participate on a free competitive basis in the work of the world ? 
Or is it expected that they will remain for life the protected wards 
of the state? According to the answers to these questions, for 
given groups of variant children, programs of education will 
obviously differ greatly; and that fact is gradually being given 
influence in shaping the principles governing curricula. 

But this method of inquiry has gone farther. It has resulted in 
the foundation of many varieties of classes for children who are 
less manifestly variants than are the blind, deaf, and moron. It 
has given us special classes, opportunity classes, ungraded classes, 
certain types of so-called prevocational schools, day truant schools, 
and several others. Gradually specific aims, more or less empiri- 
cally derived, are being differentiated for the various groups thus 
recognized. 

Here again it is obvious that, given resources and time, it should 
now prove practicable to carry sociological methods of inquiry very 
far in determining the types of special schools that society should 
provide and the curricula and conditions needed for each type. 

3. The responsibilities for collective thinking and acting forced 
upon us by the war gave rise to fears that our democracy would 
not be equal to the strain put upon it. To many it appeared that 
we had allowed our education, and especially that of the public 
schools, to become excessively individualistic. Dr. Bagley, writing 
in April, 1918, said: 
For the first time in our history our people are awakening to the fact that 


an educational system in a democracy has a fundamental duty to discharge in 
insuring a thorough-going community of ideals, aspirations, and standards of 


conduct. .... It is safe to say that the actual sanctions that have operated to 
promote universal education in this country have been essentially individu- 
alistie. «.<-.« The people are thinking today as never before in terms of 


common good. They are insisting that the common good shall be the funda- 
mental standard in the administration of business, transportation, and industry, 
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as well as in the conduct of public affairs Today it is clear that the 
primary function of education in a democracy is to integrate rather than to 
differentiate the people. 


The “‘Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation” created by the National Educational Association, states, 
among its “cardinal principles,’’ under the head, “‘The unifying 
function ”’: 


In some countries a common heredity, a strongly centralized government, 
and an established religion contribute to social solidarity. In America, racial 
stocks are widely diversified, various forms of social heredity come into conflict, 
differing religious beliefs do not always make for unification, and the members 
of different vocations often fail to recognize the interests that they have 
in common with others. The school is the one agency that may be controlled 
definitely and consciously by our democracy for the purpose of unifying the 
people. In this process the secondary school must play an important part 
because the elementary school with its immature pupils can not alone develop 
the common knowledge, common ideals, and common interest essential to 
American democracy. 


Now it is highly probably that back of these ideals and aspira- 
tions, of which many expressions similar to the foregoing could be 


cited, there is a fundamental need of readjustments in present-day 
education, possibly for some redirection of its aims and procedures. 
But it is very unlikely that we shall make substantial progress away 
from present educational customs—which are tardily affected by 
social evolution—until sociological analysis will show us far more 
specifically than do contemporary critics of “individualistic” 
education what we should do in the schools to promote ‘“‘inte- 
grating” functions. Vague philosophical aspirations here require 
much supplementing with concrete proposals and these tested 
against available facts of sociology. 

It is essential, for one thing, that we should detect, describe, 
and evaluate the integrating agencies now actively functional 
throughout America, apart from the schools. What are the effects 
of newspapers, movies, labor organizations, advertising, consump- 
tion of branded staples, and standards of living rising everywhere 
toward an American optimum? What are the effects on “melting 
pot” processes of the migration of laborers, Pullman car mixing of 
the leaders, our multitudinous fraternal and other organizations, 
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and party politics? Certainly the hundred millions in these forty- 
eight states are, in spite of diversities of race, place of birth, religion, 
and culture inheritance a remarkably homogeneous body today. 
May they not possess, for practical purposes, a considerably greater 
homogeneity than critics have feared, especially when confronted 
by rationally perceived need for concert of action ? 

Nevertheless, divisive influences are certainly to be found, some 
rooted in the past, some arising from new strains imposed upon the 
social structure. Probably some of these are very serious. Per- 
haps the schools should play a more effective part than they do now 
in furthering social solidarity. What schools—kindergartens, ele- 
mentary schools, junior schools, high schools, colleges? What, 
specifically, should they do? Toward what collective ends of 
appreciation, habit, ideal, knowledge, should they work ? 

Now we can make some slight progress in these matters, in spite 
of the hugeness and complexity of the problems involved, by 
following the trial-and-error, hit-or-miss, empirical methods of our 
forefathers, just as in time we could, probably, have made some 
progress in combating yellow fever even if we had known nothing of 
bacteriology. But certainly under these conditions go to 99 
per cent of the energy we expend will be inevitably wasted. New 
methods of attack, at least partially scientific in character, are 
needed. Can these be supplied by sociologist and social econo- 
mist? In part, yes. For the rest the educator must himself 
develop methods of analysis and valuation of the social phenomena 
with which he must largely deal. Until he does this it is to be 
feared that much of our discussion, especially of more adequate 
“‘social”’ aims for education, will evaporate as fruitless speculation. 

4. Heretofore, the American elementary school has comprised 
at least eight grades or years within which practically no flexibility 
of courses has been found, with the single exception that girls have 
not been required to take manual training or boys household 
arts. But there is now well under way a strongly defined movement 
so to reorganize elementary education that only the first six grades 
shall constitute the elementary school proper, the remaining grades 
and perhaps the first grade of the high school to be organized as a 
new type of school. 
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The processes of reorganization here at oncé throw us back on 
fundamental questions of aim. In what respects shall we, in the 
new school, change the historic or traditional aims, as expressed in 
the ‘‘subjects of study” and the more or less standardized methods 
of teaching them? To what extent shall we provide for flexibility 
either through elective offerings or optional courses? Shall we 
introduce into this school offerings not heretofore found in the 
seventh and eighth grades—foreign languages, algebra, “‘ vocational 
subjects” ? Should we in the junior high school greatly modify 
the traditional staples of all schools—arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy, American history, literature—or those newer subjects 
prized by progressive schools—manual training, household arts, 
music, drawing, civics, physical training, general science, and 
vocational guidance ? 

For the present the situation is one of confusion. The historic 
studies, deeply rooted in custom and, frequently, popular approval, 
exhibit as yet few changes, even in progressive junior high schools. 
The newer studies encounter opposition because their actual 
objectives are as yet so ill-defined. 

Any serious discussion of the junior high school curriculum soon 
drives back to a number of fundamental questions of educational 
aim. What should be the primary purposes of the school education 
of normal children between the ages of twelve and fourteen or fifteen, 
having regard to American conditions and requirements and the 
fact that we live in the twentieth century? Is it desirable or 
expedient that we offer vocational training or instruction during 
these years? For what purposes, of what kinds, and under what 
conditions? ‘Toward the attainment of what educational goals 
shall we offer or require Latin, manual training, grammar, geog- 
raphy, and vocational guidance? How can we ascertain that the 
goals ordinarily proposed for these subjects are worth while? 
Are they worth while to all individuals, or to society through alli 
individuals, or only to some individuals? To what extent is it 
desirable that all pupils in the junior high school be required to 
pursue the same studies in order that the school may adequately 
meet its responsibilities as a ‘“‘socially unifying’’ agency ? 
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In numberless ways we are thus thrown back upon fundamental 
problems of educational aim which only more extensive and, in 
places, more intensive, knowledge of social needs than we now 
possess will enable us to solve. Especially good examples of these 
problems are found in connection with current attempts to reorga- 
nize and modernize high-school education. 

5. Some new problems have here been brought to general 
attention by the recent development of definite demands that 
schools for vocational education be made available for youths from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age in those occupational fields in 
which suitable vocational education can be given during these 
years. The upholders of the traditional curricula of secondary 
schools, such curricula being composed largely of the classic and 
modern languages, mathematics, two or three sciences, English, 
and history, have taken alarm lest the competition of the “ voca- 
tional’’ studies or courses drive out the old studies; perhaps, just 
as, according to Gresham’s law, bad money drives out good! 
Certainly if the recommendations of the National Education Associ- 
ation Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
were carried out, such results might well be feared. That Com- 
mission’s ‘‘ Cardinal Principles”’ includes: 

The work of the senior high school should be organized into differentiated 
curriculums. The range of such curriculums should be as wide as the school 
can offer effectively. The basis of differentiation should be, in the broad sense 
of the term, vocational, thus justifying the names commonly given, such as 
agricultural, business, clerical, industrial, fine-arts, and household arts curric- 
ulums. Provision should be made also for those having distinctively academic 
interests and needs. The conclusion that the work of the senior high school 
should be organized on the basis of the curriculums does not imply that every 
study should be determined by the dominant element of that curriculum. In- 
deed any such practice would ignore other objectives of education just as 
important as that of vocational efficiency. 


Against such proposals as this, what shall we hold as to the 
historic studies? Latin has long been supposed to be a valuable 
“cultural” study and an unequaled means of mental discipline. 
Can we prove its value? What do we mean, specifically, by cul- 
tural studies ? by mental discipline? Is it known that Latin makes 
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valuable contributions to these ends, or do we only believe so by 
virtue of long reliance on dogma and custom ? 

But what of mathematics? of history? of physics and chem- 
istry ? even of English literature? How do we know that as 
prescribed or elected, these studies produce valuable results? 
Valuable results for whom? for society? Do they serve to “in- 
tegrate’’ society? to lift levels of generai culture? to improve 
democracy ? | 

6. We are thus forced back again to fundamental problems. 
What are the valid aims of non-vocational education? How are 
these aims best to be realized through youths from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age? What is the place of prescription in such 
education? Where and under what conditions is flexibility 
dangerous? We are accustomed to say, somewhat vaguely, 
that in a democracy good citizenship and moral character must 
be primary aims of all education and especially of secondary edu- 
cation. But how, with sufficient concreteness for purposes of 
framing programs of instruction and training, and of testing results, 
shall we analyze and define good citizenship? And how can we 
determine the means of realizing it ? 

It is vaguely assumed that the study of history contributes 
somehow to the appreciations, ideals, attitudes, and enlightenment 
which fuse into good citizenship. But our customary assumptions 
here are painfully vague. Is any one field of history equally good 
with any other for these purposes? Is the history of the Grecian 
states of equal importance with that of the thirteen colonies? The 
Franco-Prussian War with the Civil War? The life of Alexander 
the Great with that of Roosevelt? Ben Hur with The Crossing? 
The barbarian invasions with the westward movement ? 

Now, time is short and art is long. If we are to use history and 
other social-science studies as means of making good citizens we 
need to know much more about specific objectives than is now the 
case. Obviously, we must turn to sociology in increasing measure 
for light. Even now sociology can make important contributions 
through its knowledge of social control, social ascendancy, and 


social processes. 
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7. A fascinating field of study, in this connection, is the fine 
arts. Literature, music, the plastic arts, and dancing have ob- 
viously played a large part in bringing society to the levels of 
advancement it has, in certain countries, reached today. We are 
striving to develop art studies in our schools. Are we well advised ? 
Can we deliberately train youth in those forms of appreciation of 
art that will elevate individuals and improve the group life of the 
future? It is sometimes said that art is necessary to give us 
“ideals.’’ Ideals in what fields of activity—economic, religious, 
political, martial, domestic? What kinds of ideals? What kinds 
of art produce such ideals? In fields where scientific knowledge 
has rapidly accumulated, do the aesthetic emotions or appreciations 
play increasing or diminishing réles? It would be interesting to 
know, in this connection, why so many sociologists seem to avoid 
areas of aesthetic activity in their analyses. 

8. For reasons that need nct be examined here, the mathe- 
matical studies early assumed a great ascendancy in America. 
Textbooks in mental and in written arithmetic were formerly 
voluminous indeed and on their study children of a generation 
ago expended a large proportion of available time and energy. 
Algebra and geometry were long the hardest and most rigidly 
prescribed staples of secondary education. 

A part of this ascendancy, especially of mental arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry was due to a belief, long held, that these 
studies rendered peculiarly valuable service as mental gymnastics. 
This belief having been undermined and largely wrecked by psycho- 
logical studies in recent years, the entire question of the desirable 
and profitable aims of the mathematical studies is now in process 
of being opened up. The processes of “‘cut-and-try’’ have resulted 
in the elimination of much of the preposterous mental arithmetic 
of former generations as well as of antique topics in written arith- 
metic. But we have had as yet no adequate examination of the 
values, actual or potential, of the mathematical studies as a whole, 
and it is not clear how we can obtain such an examination until 
we shall have devised sociological methods of approach to the 
questions involved. 
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The present writer has suggested, as a means to this end, a clas- 
sification of the supposed “ values”’ resulting from the mathematical 
studies into “producers’”’ and “consumers’” values. It is a matter 
of common observation that mastery of some forms of mathemat- 
ical knowledge and process plays an important part in certain 
vocational fields—those for example of the bookkeeper, electrical 
engineer, statistician, money changer, artillery officer, cattle buyer, 
machinist, and navigator. But in many other vocations it would 
seem that mathematical powers play a very small part—those for 
example of dentist, street-car motorman, kindergarten teacher, 
spinner, cook, shoe-factory hand, infantryman, and tailor. 

Given the necessary means, it would certainly be practicable 
to ascertain, with considerable precision, the quantity and kind of 
mathematical knowledge and skill now required for the successful 
performance of the hundreds of vocations whereby men live. 
Given these foundations it would not be impracticable to develop a 
consensus of reasonably expert judgment as to what the next 
generation of workers in these various lines of work should have 
beyond the possessions (in mathematical powers) of the present 
generation. 

But some mathematics functions in life otherwise than in voca- 
tion. As “consumers,” that is, as buyers of commodities for 
consumption, as readers, as investors for future consumption, and 
as “‘appreciators”’ of the social inheritance in which we share, we 
need some mathematical knowledge and appreciation. As life 
is now ordered, perhaps this amount is not large; but such as it 
is, it is doubtless important. Now it is submitted that, by the 
application of suitable sociological methods, it is entirely prac- 
ticable to discover the scope and character of mathematical knowl- 
edge now used in any given “standard of living,” class or group, 
and, on the basis of the facts thus found and evaluated, to propose 
necessary or desirable improvements in processes of instruction 
and training to be applied to the rising generation. 

The importance of some such procedure as that here indicated 
appears when it is remembered that men differ greatly in their 
vocations, but only slightly in their utilizations. Instruction and 
training in mathematics for vocational purposes will clearly have 
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to be highly specialized and taken only after the vocational desti- 
nation of the learner has been determined with reasonable proba- 
bility. (The only alternative would be to teach all mathematics to 
all learners, because of our ignorance of their vocational goals, just 
as we might insist on teaching trigonometry to a million youths 
who are to serve in a future army, since we do not yet know 
which particular 2 per cent of them will become artillery officers or 
navigators having acute need for trigonometry.) But mathematics 
of utilization (consumers’ mathematics) may justifiably be made a 
common subject for all, at least within the stages decreed by pre- 
vailing standards of living. 

But better methods of attack on the problems of aim or objective 
for mathematics in school than the one suggested above can 
probably be devised. Surely in view of the large part played by 
prescribed mathematics in elementary and secondary education 
and the inherent probability that existing aims and standards 
have been determined excessively by traditions and custom, 
such sociological studies of objectives are desirable. 


So much for some of the possible objectives of research in 
educational sociology. What shall or can be the character of the 
study itself? Can it consist oi: well-organized bodies of knowledge, 
characterized by unique and well-defined method? There is an 
old feud between the devotees of pure and those of applied science. 
The artists, too, have their troubles as between pure and applied 
art. Will the sociologist recognize an “educational sociology” ? 
Can the educator afford to ? 

It would seem that analogies from other fields should help here; 
but even cursory inquiry shows that clear precedents are not to 
be found. It is easy to recognize in the world of actual affairs such 
distinctive fields of practice as medicine, war, farming, trans- 
portation, nursing, manufacture, navigation, mining, and building. 
It is well known, too, that workers in each of these fields have to 
draw on certain “‘pure”’ sciences for help. Thus medicine draws 
conspicuously on chemistry, bacteriology, and physiology; war 
on mechanics, chemistry, mathematics, and, now, psychology 
(note how many scientific organizations have recently discussed 
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the topic, “The Part Played by the Science of — in the War’’); 
farming on chemistry, physics, and biology; transportation on 
physics and mathematics; nursing on biology, chemistry, etc; 
manufacture on mathematics, economics, physics, and chemistry, 
at least; navigation on astronomy and mathematics; mining on 
geology, chemistry, and mechanics; and building on mathematics, 
mechanics, and others. 

In all of these fields where pure science and practical achieve- 
ment join hands there seems always to have prevailed a deep-seated 
reluctance to define or bound the “liaison” topics. The academic 
mind seems always to have preferred to require the student to 
“‘get’’ the pure subject as a whole and then to make his “‘applica- 
tions,’’ however long, tedious, and unproductive the process. 
A good example is found in farming. Scientific tillage of the soil 
utilizes in important measure certain knowledge met with in pure 
form in physics. But the range of physics is very vast, whereas 
that of ‘‘soil physics” is very limited. But the usual academic 
theory requires that the student of agronomy should come prepared 
in physics—although manifestly optics, acoustics, magnetism, 
and probably many other topics have not the slightest relevancy 
to the farmer’s work. 

In all other fields similar conditions prevail. Only rarely is 
the student of engineering permitted to concentrate on those 
phases of mathematics that are functional in his profession. Physi- 
cians and nurses must take biology, although even that subject 
applies only in part to their prospective work. Miners study all 
of geology, war leaders all of chemistry, as these subjects are 
organized into introductory texts. 

Now the prevailing tendency on the part of educators to require 
that “applied phases” of science ‘shall be approached from the 
background of the science as a whole seems often to have prevented 
definite organization of the linking topics. It is true we have soil 
physics, agricultural chemistry, educational psychology, and 
medical biology. But these subjects only occasionally adhere with 
any precision to the fields apparently delimited. In fact it would 
appear that, seeking a logical organization, for which they are ill- 
adapted, they fail of all organization. 
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Education, like medicine and the other fields referred to, is also 
an ancient area of organized practical effort. It,too,can and should 
draw upon the sciences for guidance—especially upon psychology 
for method and upon sociology for objectives, but also upon biology 
and physiology, architecture and statistics, for help in particular 
needs. Indeed we already have numberless texts on educational 
psychology, and we may now expect many on educational sociol- 
ogy. 

But can we require somehow that educators will go to sociology 
chiefly for those contributions that can actually assist them in 
solving problems peculiar to education? The idealist, of course, 
holds that all problems belong to education; but that is not a view 
that can prevail with the man who effectively plans or executes the 
day’s work. Surely we shall waste valuable time and effort if we 
repeat for all our pedagogical builders the educational mistakes 
made in medicine, engineering, and other similar areas where even 
the prospective soldier of average ability has been forced to at- 
tempt to build the same foundations as the man quite certainly 
destined to be a general or field marshal. 

And what shall we say to the study of educational sociology by 
those thousands of bright, wholesome girls, who throng the class- 
rooms of normal schools, and who will give from three to six years 
to the vocation of teaching ere they embark on the long voyage of 
matrimony and homemaking? Must they, too, be expected to 
build on broad foundations? Not least, certainly, among the prob- 
lems confronting educators, is that of determining the desirable and 
practicable objectives of vocational training for the various teaching 
callings. Here, certainly, we have need of all the leadership the 


professor of pedagogy can give us. 
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PART II: LESTER FRANK WARD (1841-1913) 
I. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF HIS SOCIOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


Among all American writers there can be no doubt that Lester 
F. Ward has produced the most pretentious and comprehensive 
system of sociology. Mr. Ward was also the earliest important 
American sociologist. His Dynamic Sociology, which many critics 
consider his magnum opus, appeared in 1883, about midway 
between the publication of the first and last volumes of Spencer’s 
Principles of Sociology. In addition to many articles in periodi- 
cals, Ward’s sociological system was embodied in six considerable 
volumes.* Whatever may be the estimate of the future regarding 


* Dynamic Sociology, 2 vols., New York, 1883; The Psychic Factors of Civiliza- 
tion, Boston, 1893; The Outlines of Sociology, New York, 1898; Pure Sociology, 
New York, 1903; Applied Sociology, Boston, 1904. His Pure Sociology appeared in 
a reduced and clarified form in Dealy and Ward’s Textbook of Sociology, New York, 
1905. Ward’s minor works and notices of his major contributions are brought 
together in his “mental autobiography,” Glimpses of the Cosmos, 8 vols., New York, 
1913 ff. 

Of these works Dynamic Sociology is the best extended exposition of his social 
philosophy, a briefer and clearer presentation of which is to be found in the second 
part of his Outlines of Sociology. Pure Sociology is the authoritative exposition 
of his sociological system, which again is more clearly presented in Dealy and Ward’s 
Textbook of Sociology. His social psychology is best brought together in Psychic 
Factors of Civilization, while his Applied Sociology is the classic exposition of his 
conception of social telesis. 

His Pure Sociology is reviewed by H. H. Bawden in American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, IX (1903-4), 408-15; is criticized in detail by A. W. Small, ibid., pp. 404-7, 567- 
75, 703-7; and is critically analyzed by J. M. Gillette in American Journal of 
Sociology, XX (1914-15), 31-67. 

Estimates of Ward’s significance for sociology by eminent sociologists appear 
in American Journal of Sociology, X (1904-5), 643-53; XIX (1913-14), 61-78; XXI 
(1915-16), 748-58, 824. 
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the place of Ward in the history of sociology, it is certain that no 
other writer has approached the subject with a body of scientific 
knowledge which at all approximated that possessed by Ward. 
Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy undoubtedly displays more 
profound reasoning powers and a greater talent for the logical 
marshalling of evidence, but his scientific knowledge was not at 
all comparable to that possessed by Ward. Ward’s formal scien- 
tific career was passed as a government expert in paleobotany, 
to which he made contributions only second in importance to his 
work in sociology.‘ Ward’s predilection for introducing his botan- 
ical terminology into his sociology often gives the latter as strange, 
technical, and repulsive a tone as is to be found in the writings 
of the extreme “‘Organicists.”” Some of his scientific terms, how- 
ever, such as “sympodial development,” “synergy,” “creative 
synthesis,” “gynaecocracy,” and “‘social telesis,”’ are rather felici- 
tous and have been quite generally absorbed into conventional 
sociological thought and expression. 

An extended or comprehensive exposition of Ward’s sociological 
system within the scope of the present work is manifestly impos- 
sible. Attention will be confined to a few of his cardinal 
contributions. 

As to the subject-matter of sociology, Ward says: “‘ My thesis 
is that the subject-matter of sociology is human achievement. 
It is not what men are but what they do. It is not the structure 
but the function.”? As nearly all of the earlier sociologists had 
been concerned almost wholly with an analysis of social structure, 
Ward’s point of approach was novel and epoch-making in its 
significance. The divisions of sociology are two—pure and applied. 
Pure sociology is theoretical and seeks to establish the principles 
of the science. Applied sociology is practical and points out the 
applications of the science. Specifically, it ‘deals with the arti- 
ficial means of accelerating the spontaneous processes of nature.’ 
Ward divides the body of his sociological system accordingly into 

t His academic career was limited to lectures at several university summer-school 
sessions and six years (1906-1913) as professor of sociology at Brown University. 

2 Pure Sociology, p. 15. 

3 Ibid., pp. 3, 431- 
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genesis and telesis. The former treats of the origin and spontane- 
ous development of social structures and functions and the latter 
of the conscious improvement of society. In the department of 
. social genesis, Ward’s most important contributions may be sum- 
marized under the headings: sympodial development, creative 
synthesis, synergy, the law of parsimony, the functions and biologi- 
cal origin of mind, social statics and dynamics, and the classi- 
fication of the social forces. : 
The natural or genetic development of society is “‘sympodial.” 
By this Ward means that type of development found in certain 
| plants in which the trunk, after developing to a certain extent, 
| gives off a branch or sympode, which from that point onward 
virtually becomes the trunk, until it is in turn displaced by another 
sympode.* The doctrine of “creative synthesis,” which Ward 
adopts from Wundt, he explains as denoting that ‘‘each combina- 
tion is something more than the mere sum of its component 
factors.”* Every synthesis of nature is, like the chemical com- 
pound, a new creation. This is probably the most useful of the 
contributions of Ward’s pure science to his sociology. ‘“‘Synergy” 
is defined as “the systematic and organic working together of the 
antithetical forces of nature.’’’ This is one of the basic concep- 
tions underlying the theory of the spontaneous development of 
society. Finally, the “law of parsimony,” which is the basic 
law of social mechanics, is described as the tendency of natural 
forces to work along the line of least resistance or greatest attrac- 
tion.4 The identity of this with Spencer’s principle of motion 
along the line of least resistance is obvious. 

With his characteristic daring and confidence, Ward describes 
the origin of life and the biological creation of the mind. Life 
originated through the process of “zoism,’’ which was a creative 
synthesis taking the form of the recompounding of the highest 
known chemical properties.’ The mind was also a creative prod- 
uct of “zoism”’; it originated in the fact of “awareness”; and 
its irreducible element is the capacity of detecting and differentia- 
ting painful and pleasurable stimuli which come from the environ- 
ment. Feeling and desire, which are of an earlier origin than 


































* Pure Sociology, pp. 71-72. 3 Ibid., p. 171. 5 [bid., pp. 115-19. 
2 Ibid., p. 79. 4 Ibid., p. 161. 6 Ibid., pp. 119-35. 
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intellect, are the dynamic and impelling forces of mind; intellect, 
which is a later and higher product, is the directive faculty." 

Ward considers his distinction between social statics and 
social dynamics and his discussion of the nature of each of these 
aspects of the social process to be one of his most important 
theoretical contributions.? Social statics deals with social equili- 
bration and the establishment of a social order—the building up 
of social structures. The development of the social order is a 
“struggle for structure’’ rather than a struggle for existence. The 
best structures survive. In the growth of social structures synergy 
is the most important principle. It is the force which creates 
all structures and explains all organization.’ Through this prin- 
ciple of synergy there is brought about a working together of the 
antithetical forces of nature in the following sequence of processes: 
collision, conflict, antagonism, opposition, antithesis, competition, 
interaction, compromise, collaboration, co-operation, and organi- 
zation. Synergy, in the development of the social order, operates 
mainly through the process that Ward calls “social karyokinesis.”’ 
This is the social analogue of fertilization in the biological field, 
and is manifested in the contact, amalgamation, and assimilation of 
different social groups. All the processes enumerated in the fore- 
going sequence are exemplified in this process, which ends in the 
production of a homogeneous nation.’ Ward here follows the 
theory of Ratzenhofer and Gumplowicz regarding the “‘struggle of 
races” as the main factor in state-building. 

Social dynamics deals with social progress or the changes in 
the structure of society. In social dynamics there are three 
fundamental principles—difference of potential, innovation, and 
conation. The difference of potential is manifested in the cross- 
ings of cultures which take place in social assimilation and amal- 
gamation. Progress comes from a fusion of unlike elements.? 
Innovation, which is the social analogue of the sport or mutation 

t Ibid., pp. 97, 99 ff., 124 ff., 142, 467 ff. * 

2 Cf. Gillette, “Critical Points in Ward’s Pure Sociology,’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, XX. 

3 Pure Sociology, p. 184. 4 Ibid., pp. 176-84. 5 Ibid., pp. 176, 231. 
° Ibid., p. 175. This is, obviously, but an extension and elaboration of the Hege- 


lian theory of development. 


7 [bid., pp. 205 ff. 8 Jbid., p. 221. 9 Ibid., pp. 231 ff., 237. 
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in the organic world, is the product of psychic exuberance. 
Conation, or social effort, is that application of social energy from 
which achievement results. This achievement takes the form of 
the satisfaction of desire, the preservation of life, and the modifica- 
tion of the environment.” 

Ward classifies the social forces as ontogenetic or preservative, 
phylogenetic or reproductive, and sociogenetic or spiritual. It 
is in connection with the discussion of the phylogenetic forces 
that Ward develops his famous theory of ‘‘gynaecocracy,” accord- 
ing to which he holds that the female sex was the original sex in 
nature, and was the most important until subordinated by the 
social restraints imposed upon it after man discovered his relation 
to the child. 

In his exposition of the principle of social telesis Ward lays 
down the fundamental proposition that energy must be controlled 
if evolution is to result. There are two possible methods of con- 
trol: the unconscious control of nature manifested in genesis, and 
~ the conscious direction by mind, involved in telesis.. The con- 
scious method of control by mind is manifestly superior to the 
unconscious control of nature. Nature is wasteful in providing an 
immense mass of raw material and leaving it to be improved very 
slowly through natural selection. The tendency of mind is to 
economize through foresight and the adjustment of means to 
ends.° This control of the dynamic forces of nature and society 
through the adjustment of means to ends is what Ward designates 
as “‘telesis.”” In this process of conscious or telic control of the 
social forces, the development of the state was the most important 
step ever taken by man or society.’ Nevertheless, though the 
state is the chief agent through which the conscious direction of 
the social process is and will be carried on, society cannot perfect 
this conscious control through any organ until there is developed 


* Cf. Gillette, “Critical Points in Ward’s Pure Sociology,’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, XX, 232, 240 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 232, 247 ff. 6 Ibid., pp. 469-71. 

3 Ibid., p. 261. 7 Ibid., pp. 467 f. 

4 Ibid., pp. 296 ff., 336-41, 345. 8 Ibid., p. 551. 

5 Ibid., p. 463. 
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an adequate and sufficiently diffused knowledge of the nature and 
manner of the operation of the social forces. Therefore an 
adequate development of a system of education which will make 
possible the universal diffusion of this essential knowledge is the - 
indispensable prerequisite to the proper development of collective 
telesis." 

In conclusion, one may safely say that Ward’s outstanding 
contributions to sociology were his grasp of the relations between 
cosmic and social evolution, and his doctrine of the superiority 
of the conscious over the unconscious control of the social process. 
In neither of these respects has he been approached by any other 
sociologist.2, Of these two cardinal contributions the latter is by 
far the more important, for the obvious reason that the former is 
at best but picturesque and eloquent guesswork, and must always 
be so until the range of human knowledge is greatly extended. 
The latter, however, is perhaps the most important single contri- 
bution of sociology to human thought, and Ward’s significance 
must rest chiefly upon the fact that his presentation of this con- 
| ception has been the most powerful that sociology has yet pro- 
duced. Professor Giddings has summed up this aspect of Ward’s 
system with characteristic clarity: 
























Throughout all Ward’s work there runs one dominating and organizing 
thought. Human society, as we who live now know it, is not the passive 
product of unconscious forces. It lies within the domain of cosmic law, but 
so does the mind of man: and this mind of man has knowingly, artfully, 
adapted and readapted its social environment, and with reflective intelligence 4 
has begun to shape it into an instrument wherewith to fulfil man’s will. With 
forecasting wisdom man will perfect it, until it shall be at once adequate and 
adaptable to all its uses. This he will do not by creative impulse evolving 
: in a void, but by constructive intelligence shaping the substantial stuff of 
verified scientific knowledge. Wherefore, scientific knowledge must be made 
the possession of mankind. Education must not merely train the mind. It 
must also equip and store, with knowledge. 



















* Ibid., pp. 573-75; Dynamic Sociology, Il, chap. xiv; Applied Sociology, passim. 
With this outline of Ward’s sociology based upon his Pure Sociology compare his own 
summary in the preface of his Dynamic Sociology. 

2Cf. A. W. Small, American Journal of Sociology, XXI (1915-16), 752; F. H. % 
Giddings, ibid., XTX (1913-14), 67-68. ’ 
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This great thought Dr. Ward apprehended, expressed, explained, illumi- 
nated, drove home to the mind of all who read his pages, as no other writer, 
ancient or modern, has ever done. It is his enduring and cogent contribu- 


tion to sociology.’ 


2. SPECIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL THEORY 
A. THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The conception which Ward holds of the relation of sociology 
to political science is apparent from his view of the general relation 
between sociology and the special social sciences. The special 
social sciences furnish the data which the general social science, 
sociology, co-ordinates and uses as the basis of its generalizations.? 
But sociology is more than the mere sum of the special social 
sciences. It is a true creative synthesis, and like the chemical 
compound is a new, higher, and different product from the con- 
stituent units. Political science, as a special social science, 
furnishes the data for the generalizations which sociology offers 
upon political problems. 


B. GENERAL DEFINITIONS AND CONCEPTS 


Ward’s distinctions, if they may be called such, between the 
terms society, state, government, and nation, are very vague 
and unsatisfactory. He certainly does little to clarify the termi- 
nology of political science. He does not employ any of the above 


1F, H. Giddings, Joc. cit. It is hardly necessary to point out that this is essen- 
tially a contradiction of Spencer’s thesis and it constitutes the chief mark of differen- 
tiation between the social philosophy of the two men who were to sociology what 
Niebuhr and Ranke were to history, and Turgot and Adam Smith to economics. 

2 Ward, American Journal of Sociology, March, 1902, p. 636. 

3 Pure Sociology, p.gt. Cf. Gillette, op. cit., pp. 34-36. Ward thus describes the 
relation of sociology to the special social sciences: ‘‘It is not quite enough to say that 
it is a synthesis of them all. It is the new compound which their synthesis creates. 
It is not any of them and it is not all of them. It is that science which they spon- 
taneously generate. It is a genetic product, the last term in the genesis of science. 
The special social sciences are the units of aggregation that organically combine to 
create sociology, but they lose their individuality as completely as do chemical units, 
and the resultant product is wholly unlike any of them and is of a higher order. All 
this is true of any of the complex sciences, but sociology, standing at the head of the 
entire series, is enriched by all the truths of nature and embraces all truth. It is the 


scientia scientiarum’’ (Pure Sociology, p. 91). 
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terms in a consistent or uniform manner, nor does he in any place 
define any of them in an exact sense. Society is used as the 
generic term for associated life and also to describe advanced 
human associations.‘ That he does not regard the distinction 
between the terms state, government, and nation as fundamental 
is apparent from the following passage: “If anyone objects to 
the use of the word government, there is no reason why the word 
nation or state may not be substituted. The name is not 
essential.’”’? But, however careless Ward may have been regard- 
ing his use of terms to describe the fundamental political organi- 
zation of society, he was not in the least equivocal in regard to 
its importance. He invariably insists that the state, or the 
government,’ is the most important social institution. He repeat- 
edly emphasizes the value of the organic analogy which represents 
the state as the brain of the social organism.‘ The following 
paragraph, which is almost Hegelian in tone, best summarizes 
Ward’s conception of the state: 

We thus see that the state, though genetic in its origin, is telic in its 
method; that it has but one purpose, function, or mission, that of securing 
the welfare of society; that its mode of operation is that of preventing the 
anti-social action of individuals; that in doing this it increases the freedom of 
human action so long as it is not anti-social; that the state is therefore essen- 
tially moral or ethical; that its own acts must necessarily be ethical; that 
being a natural product it must in a large sense be representative; that in 
point of fact it is always as good as society will permit it to be; that while 
thus far in the history of society the state has rarely performed acts that 
tend to advance mankind, it has always been the condition to all achieve- 
ment, making possible all the social, industrial, artistic, literary, and scien- 
tific activities that go on within the state and under its protection. There 
is no other institution with which the state may be compared, and yet, in view 
of all this, it is the most important of all human institutions.s 

* Dynamic Sociology, Il, 212 ff. 

2 Psychic Factors of Civilization, p. 297. Cf. Pure Sociology, p. 188, where in 
opposition to the conventional view he argues that the institution of government by 
society required and produced the-state. 

3 He uses the term government chiefly in Dynamic Sociology, and state in Pure 
Sociology. 

4 Outlines of Sociology, pp. 107-9; Psychic Factors of Civilization, p. 297; Pure 
Sociology, p. 565. 

5 Pure Sociology, p. 555. But Ward had no admiration for Hegel’s metaphysical 
method; see Glimpses of the Cosmos, V, 128-32. 
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Ward does not enter into any formal discussion of the problem 
of sovereignty. Liberty, Ward defines as “the power to act in 
obedience to desire.”* Liberty has always been deemed such a 
boon because happiness consists in this very freedom of acting 
in obedience to desire. The love of liberty thus has been instinc- 
tive and universal in mankind.? In theory, government is the 
necessary foe of liberty. In fact, however, government, by check- 
ing license, has prevented man from losing more liberty than 
government has taken away. The restraint of complete liberty 
by government has made possible the development of man’s intel- 
lectual powers, so that ultimately he may be restored to the 
possession of his complete original liberty, but a liberty which is 
not based upon ignorance. The liberty of the future will be one 
that is founded upon an intelligent comprehension of man’s rela- 
tions to society and will not require crude artificial restraint to 
prevent its enjoyment from threatening the disintegration of 
society.3 

Ward relates his interpretation of political parties very def- 
initely to his theory of social mechanics. The fundamental 
principle underlying the sociological interpretation of the struggle 
between different political parties is that of “social synergy.” 
Party antagonism, in reality, brings about a co-operation between 
these seemingly antithetical forces which secures their working 
together toward an end of which they are unconscious: 


The vigorous interaction of the two forces, which looks so much like 
antagonism, strife, and struggle, transforms force into energy and energy 
into power, and builds political and social structures. And after they are 
constructed, the same influences transform them, and it is this that consti- 
tutes social progress. Political institutions—the laws of every country—are 
the product of this political synergy, the crystallized action of legislative 
bodies created by political parties.‘ 


In the same way, therefore, that the struggle between races and 
groups creates society and the state, the struggle between po- 
litical parties within the state transforms the state and secures 


* Dynamic Sociology, Il, 233. 

2 Ibid., pp. 232-34. 3 Ibid., pp. 232-35. 

4 Ward, “The Sociology of Political Parties,” American Journal of Sociology, 
January, 1908, pp. 440-41. 
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political progress. Moral rather than technical questions are best 
adapted for political issues.‘ The progressive and liberal parties, 
which are distinguished by their advocacy of an extension of 
governmental activity, are the real friends of individualism and 
liberty. The “coming slavery,” to use Spencer’s term, has already 
arrived, says Ward, under the form of the plutocratic, Jaissez 
faire control of society and political organization by the capital- 
istic conservative parties. The progressive parties, which stand 
for collective action, are the force which is attempting to secure 
emancipation from this slavery and exploitation.” 


C. THE ORIGIN OF THE STATE AND THE STAGES OF POLITICAL EVOLUTION 


While Professor Small has remarked with accuracy that Ward 
modified his sociological thought but little from the publication 
of his Dynamic Sociology until his death, this is decidedly not the 
case with his theory of the origin of the state. 

The theory which he advanced in Dynamic Sociology was 
exceedingly archaic, being virtually a combination of Hobbes’s 
view of a presocial state of nature with Rousseau’s conception 
of the origin of the state through an artifice of the most powerful 
individuals. In the first place, Ward differentiates four broad 
stages of social development. The first was the solitary or 
“autarchic” stage in which man lived in solitude and in as far 
from a social] state as was in keeping with the possibility of propa- 
gating and rearing his kind. The earliest condition of man was 
thus both presocial and antisocial.4 The second stage in social 
evolution was the “‘anarchic,” or that of the “constrained aggre- 
gate.”’ Social groups had developed through genetic increase, but 
being without government, they lived in a “state of utmost liberty 
and utmost license.’”’ The third stage he designates as the national 
or “politarchic” stage, which was distinguished by the origin of 


* Ibid., pp. 444 ff. 2 Ibid., p. 454. 

3 As expressed in Rousseau’s famous second Discourse. For Ward’s own frank 
admission of the archaic and erroneous nature of his earliest theory of the state, 
see his “Sociology and the State,” American Journal of Sociology, March, 1910, 
Pp. 679-80. 

4 Cf. Giddings, Principles of Sociology, p. 208. 
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a crude form of government. The wars which have taken place 
between these first national groups have led to the formation of 
larger political societies and will ultimately lead to the development 
of the fourth or final stage in social evolution. This ultimate 
stage, which he designates as the cosmopolitan or “pantarchic,” 
will come when social integration has produced the world-state.* 
In his specific account of the origin of the state in Dynamic Soci- 
ology, Ward starts with the utterly untenable theory of the anti- 
social nature of primitive man. He denies the validity of the 
Aristotelian tradition regarding the sociability of man. The 
passions of primitive man being intense and the means of satisfy- 
ing them limited, the condition of life must have been one of 
continual conflict, and society could net have been possible until 
the development of political control and protection. The origin 
of society and government must have been coeval.? But mankind 
did not find its way out of this state of primitive anarchy through 
the social contract. The people as a whole never sought govern- 
ment; government always originated itself Government was 
always initiated by a few especially ambitious individuals who 
were possessed of superior sagacity and who desired social power 
and position. They disguised their real intentions by claiming to 
intervene to protect the weak and oppressed. ‘The plan must 
have consisted in speciously claiming as the real object the pro- 
tection of the injured and the punishment of the injuring. This, 
as the sagacity of the founders of government foresaw, would 
secure them adherents and confirm their authority.”4 Owing to 
this insidious and oppressive origin of political authority, man 
has since that time been continually trying to escape from the 
burdens which government has imposed. But all the evils that 
have accompanied the development of government are not the 
































* Dynamic Sociology, I, 464-68. 
2 Op. cit., Il, 219-21, 224. It should be noted that Ward never modified his 
contention regarding the antisocial nature of early man. Cf. Pure Sociology, p. 556. 





3 Dynamic Sociology, U1, 223; cf. Outlines of Sociology, pp. 230-32. 





4 Dynamic Sociology, I1, 224. This tendency of the few to dominate in politi- 
cal control has been scientifically analyzed by Professor Giddings, who designates 
it as the principle of “protocracy.”” See his Responsible State, pp. 19 ff. 
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result of the application of the principle of political control; they 
are a consequence of the perversions of true government by 
mankind.* 

During the interval between the appearance of his Dynamic 
Sociology and the publication of Pure Sociology Ward became 
acquainted with the now generally accepted theory of Ferguson, 
Spencer, Bagehot, Gumplowicz, and Ratzenhofer, to the effect 
that the state, as it is defined by political science, originated 
through the process of group conflict, amalgamation, and assimila- 
tion. This doctrine Ward accepted with great enthusiasm. He 
says of it: 

It furnishes the first scientific, or in the least satisfactory, theory that has 
been advanced as to the origin and true constitution of the state, so that, 
after grasping this principle in its entirety, all the old notions about the state 
become rubbish, and any work on the nature of the state that does not recog- 
nize and start from this standpoint is superficial and practically worthless.? 


D. CLASSIFICATION OF THE FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


As the basis for a general classification of the forms of govern- 
ment, Ward proposes the terms: autocracies, aristocracies, and 
democracies. Within the general category of democracy Ward 
distinguishes three distinct variations: physiocracy, plutocracy, 
and sociocracy.4 Physiocracy is that type of government which 
developed in Western Europe as a result of the teachings of the 
Physiocrats and Adam Smith, and the individualistic writers like 
Humboldt and Spencer. It is that sort of laissez faire govern- 
ment which is based upon honest but wrong-headed individualistic 


t Ibid., pp. 225-27. 

2 Ward, American Journal of Sociology, VII (1901-2), 762; cf. ibid., XV 
(1909-10), 679-80; Pure Sociology, pp. 204 ff. As Ward agrees entirely with 
Gumplowicz and Ratzenhofer upon the subject of the origin of the state, it will not 
be necessary to repeat his version of their doctrine. In addition to the reference to 
Pure Sociology, Ward’s interpretation of the Gumplowicz-Ratzenhofer theory of the 
origin of the state is best summarized in American Journal of Sociology, II (1904-5), 
643-53; Pub. Amer. Econ. Assoc., 3d series, Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 187 ff. The criti- 
cisms which can be directed against this group-struggle origin of the state are best 
formulated by J. Novicow in his La Critique du Darwinism social; and by E. C. 
Hayes, An Introduction to the Study of Sociology, pp. 538 ff. 

3 Psychic Factors of Civilization, pp. 316-17. 

4 Ibid., pp. 318-23. 
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political philosophy.’ Plutocracy is the perversion of physiocracy 
which originated when, in the early nineteenth century, the corrupt 
and selfish vested interests appropriated the individualistic polit- 
ical philosophy for the purpose of maintaining themselves in 
their position. The exponents of this theory make a wide use of 
the individualistic appeal for governmental inactivity, and utilize 
the deep-seated prejudice of the masses against government, so 
that they may be allowed to continue their exploitation of society. 
This perversion of individualism, which originated a century ago, 
is still the current form of contemporary political theory and 
organization.? Sociocracy is the next logical stage in political 
evolution. It is in reality the ideal democracy from which the 
present partisanship, ignorance, hypocrisy, and stupidity have 
been eliminated. In short, it is administration of the government 
by society for its own interests, and not the present exploitation 
of society for the benefit of a particular party or group of interests. 
Sociocracy does not lay stress primarily upon the form of govern- 
ment but “goes to the substance, and denotes that, in whatever 
manner organized, it is the duty of society to act consciously and 
intelligently, as becomes an enlightened age, in the direction of 
guarding its own interests and working out its own destiny.” 
Under a sociocratic form of government “society would inquire 
in a business way without fear, favor, or bias, into everything 
that concerned its welfare, and if it found obstacles it would 
remove them, and if it found opportunities it would improve 
them. In a word, society would do under the same circumstances 
just what an intelligent individual would do. It would further 
in all possible ways its own interests.’’4 


* Psychic Factors of Civilization, pp. 318-19. 

2 Ibid., pp. 319-21. See also Ward’s incisive article, “‘Plutocracy and Paternal- 
ism,” in Glimpses of the Cosmos, V, 231-40. The elaborate analysis of this 
*‘plutocracy” has been the special work of the sociologist and economist, William 
Graham Sumner, and the progessive publicist, Walter Weyl. See especially Weyl’s 
The New Democracy. Cf.also C. A. Beard, Contemporary American History, chap. iii. 


3 The Psychic Factors of Civilization, p. 311, introductory note. 
4 Ibid., p. 327. 
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E. THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE 

In his theories regarding the function and sphere of state 
activity Ward was the most vigorous and consistent opponent of 
Spencerian and Sumnerian /aissez faire individualism among the 
strictly sociological writers of his time. In fact, Ward’s treatment 
of this subject is the most satisfactory and important division of 
his political theories. While no writer has been more scathing in 
his condemnation of the defects and evils in the contemporary 
political systems, Ward always distinguished carefully between the 
institution of government and its perversions. For the latter he 
had unlimited contempt, but he never lost his faith in the efficacy 
of the former as an agent of social reform, if it could be put on a 
scientific basis and purged of its corruption and stupidity. 

Ward enumerates four chief functions or government: the 
restraint, protection, accommodation, and amelioration of society.” 
The first of these has never been a legitimate function; the second 
will be necessary as long as men do not refrain from injuring their 
fellows; the third is, and always will be, an indispensable function 
of government; while the fourth, which is the most important of 
all, has been scarcely put into action at all. The restraint of the 
citizens by the government is not conducted in the interests of 
the community, but is designed to allow the ruling classes to pro- 
ceed with their exploitation. How long it will be before society 
divests the government of this function will depend upon the 
rapidity of the growth of general intelligence and enlightenment.‘ 
By the protective function of government Ward means the 
“‘nolice’’ function, which is concerned with the prevention of 
fraud and violence. This cannot be dispensed with until the fraud- 
ulent and violent elements in society are eliminated by the general 
increase in enlightenment and intelligence.’ The function of 
accommodation, however, is never likely to be outgrown: 

Man is neither ubiquitous, omniscient, nor omnipotent; hence he needs 
agents to transact business in localities where he cannot be; to acquire skill 

* See in particular his “Professor Sumner’s Social Classes,” in Glimpses of the 
Cosmos, III, 301-5; and “‘ The Political Ethics of Herbert Spencer,” ibid., V, 38-66. 

2 Dynamic Sociology, I1, 212-17, 231. 

3 Ibid., pp. 236-50. 4 Ibid., pp. 236-39. 5 Ibid., pp. 239-41. 
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and dexterity in subjects with which everyone cannot afford time to acquaint 
himself; and to perform duties by means of organization which individuals, 
acting independently, would not possess the strength to perform. In short, 
society needs and must always have an organized agency to represent it." 


In carrying on its restraining, protecting, and accommodating 
functions, government has not directly aided or promoted prog- 
ress. But while possessing no directly progressive element it 
has been the indispensable prerequisite of all progress.2 Govern- 
ment may directly improve the condition of society in a conscious 
telic manner if the legislators will only become social scientists. 
There can be no scientific government, no important development 
of the ameliorative function of government until the legislators 
have gained a knowledge of the nature and means of controlling 
the social forces in the same way that the applied scientist dis- 
covers the physical laws of nature and applies this knowledge in 
controlling them and adapting them to his needs. 

Ward’s whole defense of government as the most effective 
instrument of society in promoting progress rests primarily upon 
his above-mentioned distinction between honest and intelligent 
government and its past and present perversions. As to origins, 
the extant governments almost universally arose in exploitation. 
They were established by, and have been conducted in the interest 
of, those who desired to govern. A rationally constituted govern- 
ment should be originated by, and conducted for the benefit of, 
those desiring to be governed. Again, whereas in our actual 
governments the people look up to the government as their master 
and the government regards the citizens in the light of subjects, 
in a perfect government the officers of government would be viewed 
in the light of public servants and would be compelled, upon the 
pain of removal, to perform their stipulated duties.’ In a model 
government the distance which separates the governing and the 
governed would be eliminated, and society would recognize that 
it is itself the source of authority and that the government is 

* Dynamic Sociology, 11, 241-42. 2 [bid., pp. 243-44. 

3 Ibid., pp. 245-50; Pure Sociology, pp. 568-69; Outlines of Sociology, pp. 187-89, 
268-76; Psychic Factors of Civilization, pp. 309-12. Ward, then, essentially adopted 


the doctrine of Plato and Comte that perfect government could only come when 
society and government were controlled and directed by sociologists. 


4 Dynamic Sociology, U1, 227. 5 Ibid., pp. 227-28. 
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merely its agent.‘ Governments are at present analogous to large 
stock-companies conducted in the interest of the officers and not 
for the profit of the stockholders. Progress toward the perfection 
of government must first come “in the direction of acquainting 
every member of society with the special nature of the institution, 
and awakening him to a more vivid conception of his personal 
interest in its management.’” In his essay on “False Notions of 
Government,’’? Ward points out the unfortunate results which 
have come about as a result of this failure to distinguish between 
the true principles and the actual practice of government. The 
deep-seated popular distrust of government was very beneficial 
in the earlier periods of despotism, but the modern democrati- 
zation of government has removed the need for this suspicious 
and wrong-headed attitude toward political control and direction, 
and its persistence is detrimental. It keeps good men from enter- 
ing public life. It perverts the notion of the true purpose of 
government. It intensifies party strife by emphasizing the aspect 
of spoil. It makes government worse than it really is by inducing 
the politician to live up to his unsavory reputation. Finally, it 
deprives government of much of its usefulness by weakening its 
protective function. The exploitation of society by organized 
wealth should require the intervention of government as much, 
at present, as the exploitation by individuals created a need for 
the origin 01 the protective function of government. ‘These “false 
notions of government”? must be removed. The people must be 
made to grasp the correct conception of government and take 
the proper steps to remove its abuses and use it for their own 
benefit. Accordingly, Ward severely criticizes as obstructionists 
those ‘Misarchists,” of whom the most conspicuous examples 
among sociologists have been Herbert Spencer and Professor W. G. 
Sumner, for their strenuous attempts to perpetuate this “perni- 
cious view of government.’’s 


t Ibid., p. 228. 2 Ibid., p. 243. 

3 1887; reprinted in Glimpses of the Cosmos, IV, 64-71. 

4 Loc. cit. 

5 Cf. Ward’s review of Sumner’s Social Classes in Glimpses of the Cosmos, III, 


301-5; the Preface to Dynamic Sociology; Pure Sociology, pp. 551 ff.; Oudlines of 
Sociology, p. 268; and Glimpses of the Cosmos, V, 38-66. 
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F. THE STATE AND SOCIAL REFORM 


The basic principles of Ward’s sociology are nowhere better 
displayed than in his doctrines regarding the solution of social 
problems and maladjustment through the agency of governmental 
activity—in other words, his treatment of government as the 
chief instrument in collective or social telesis. 

That the government must be the seat of control of the social 
process is evident from the fact that it alone can be viewed as the 
social analogue of the brain of the individual organism. The 
present stupidity of the personnel and activities of governments 
is no basis for the familiar argument that government can never 
give any evidence of some degree of intelligence. When the 
general level of social intelligence is raised, there is no reason to 
believe that the knowledge of those in control of the government 
will not be proportionately improved.’ 

In his Psychic Factors of Civilization? Ward summarizes what 
he regards as the indispensable prerequisites for the successful 
operation of social or collective telesis through the instrumentality 
of government. The legislators must either be social scientists 
or work in co-operation with sociologists. The prevalent con- 
fusing legislative methods and procedure must be eliminated. 
This can best be effected by an extension of the use of the com- 
mittee system, and through conferring upon the executive a large 
degree of power to participate in legislation. Finally, there must 
be a greater use of statistics as the data upon which all scientific 
law-making should be based.* 

Like Comte, to whom Ward was so greatly indebted for many 
of his political theories and much of his political terminology, 
Ward placed his reliance chiefly upon sociology as the source of 


* Outlines of Sociology, pp. 187-89, 268-76; Pure Sociology, p. 565; Psychic 
Factors of Civilization, p. 297. 

2 Pp. 309-12. 

3 Cf. also Outlines of Sociology, pp. 278-79. 

4 Cf. Ward’s article on “‘The Way to Scientific Law-making” (1877), reprinted in 
Glimpses of the Cosmos, I1, 168-71. This is one of the earliest and clearest state- 
ments of the value of statistics in scientific legislation and antedated by five years 
Jevons’ classic exposition of this subject in his The State in Relation to Labor (1882). 
Cf. Graham Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, pp. 121 ff., 132 ff. 
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the information which is preliminary to any extensive development 
of scientific government. Ward’s legislators, like the priests of 
the Positivist régime, were to be trained sociologists. Hence a 
diffusion of the knowledge of fundamental sociological principles 
must precede the scientific development and application of govern- 
mental activity in behalf of social reform. The legislators must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature of, and method of control- 
ling, the social forces.‘ Unfortunately, however, sociological 
knowledge itself is as yet in a very imperfect and undeveloped 
stage. It is now [1903] in practically the same stage of develop- 
ment that physics and chemistry were in the fifteenth century.’ 
This indispensable sociological knowledge must be imparted by an 
improved system of education. No other sociologist has approxi- 
mated in emphasis or thoroughness Ward’s treatment of the soci- 
ological importance of education. He takes as his point of 
departure the thesis that the social forces can only be directed 
into safe and useful channels if their nature and the manner of 
their control is understood. Education should thus be valued in 
proportion “as it gives to its possessor correct views of life, of 
his relations to society, and to nature.” The educational system 
which embraces this useful type of information should be carried 
on by the state and should be universal.’ The whole sociological 
problem and significance of education he sums up in the following 
characteristic paragraph: 

It is the question whether the social system shall always be left to nature, 
always be genetic and spontaneous, and be allowed to drift listlessly on, 
intrusted to the by no means always progressive influences which have devel- 


oped it and brought it to its present condition, or whether it shall be regarded 
as a proper subject of art, treated as other natural products have been treated 


* Pure Sociology, pp. 568-69; Dynamic Sociclogy, Il, 545; Psychic Factors of 
Civilization, p. 309; Outlines of Sociology, p. 274; article, “The Science and Art of 
Government” (1891), reprinted in Glimpses of the Cosmos, IV, 322-24; also “The 
Utilitarian Character of Dynamic Sociology,” in Glimpses of the Cosmos, IV, 
309-15. 

2 Pure Sociology, pp. 568-69. 

3 Dynamic Sociology, Il, 545. 4 Ibid., I, 70. 

5 Ibid., II, 571, 593. One might legitimately ask the question as to how an 
unintelligent government is to organize and conduct, or be induced to organize and 
conduct, this system of education which is to produce its own enlightenment. 
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by human intelligence, and made as much superior to nature, in this only 
proper sense of the word, as other artificial productions are superior to natural 
ones.* 












When this revised and universal system of education is put 
into effect, government, which will be sociocratic in form, can be 
conducted on truly scientific principles, and it will then be in a 
position to promote progress by the indirect and telic method of 
“social invention”’ or “attractive legislation.” True social inven- 
tion “‘consists in making such adjustments as will induce men to 
act in the manner most advantageous to society.””’ These adjust- 
ments must take the form of “attractive legislation,’ which will 
replace the wrong-headed and primitive repressive legislation of 
the present day.’ This principle of “attractive legislation’? Ward 
explains in the following manner. The “desires, passions, and 
propensities of men” are the great impelling forces of society. 
They have vast potentialities for both good and evil. Repressive 
legislation, which constitutes the vast majority of modern laws, 
simply curbs this energy without deriving any benefit from it. 
Attractive legislation would aim not to check or restrain this 
vital energy of society, but rather to divert it from harmful expres- 
sion and direct it into useful channels of expenditure or, in terms 
of the new dynamic psychology, provide for a rational method of 
sublimating social energy. The scientific statesmanship of the 
future must attempt to guide and utilize social forces and energy 
in the same manner as the applied scientists of today control and 
utilize the physical energy of nature.2 Ward’s best summary of 
the fundamental characteristics of the political régime based upon 
the principles of attractive legislation and collective telesis is 
contained in the following paragraph, which is, at the same time, 
a fairly adequate summary of his whole social philosophy: 





























As a scientific investigator, the legislator would then set for himself the 
task of devising means to render harmless those forces now seen to be working 
evil results, and to render useful those now running to waste. Not only would 






* Dynamic Sociology, 1, 632-33; cf. Applied Sociology, passim. Ward’s best brief 
statement of the sociological significance of education is to be found in his address, 
“Education and Progress,” in Glimpses of the Cosmos, VI, 333-40. 






2 Pure Sociology, pp. 569-71. 





3 Outlines of Sociology, pp. 272-73; Applied Sociology, pp. 337-39; Pure Sociology, 
PP. 579-71. 
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the present prohibitive legislation, which seeks to accomplish its ends by 
direct, or brute, method, be rapidly supplanted by attractive legislation 
accomplishing its purposes by the indirect, or intellectual, method, and thus 
fulfilling the protective functions of government at a saving of enormous 
loss through the friction of opposition, but the accommodative function would 
now be in condition to advance toward the position of a truly ameliorative 
one. Society, possessed for the first time of a completely integrated conscious- 
ness, could at last proceed to map out a field of independent operation for 
the systematic realization of its own interests, in the same manner that an 
intelligent and keen-witted individual pursues his life-purposes. Not only 
would protection and accommodation be secured without loss of liberty and at 
the least possible cost to society, but directly progressive measures would be 
adopted looking to the organization of human happiness. Fully realizing the 
character and mode of operation cf the truly progressive agencies of society, 
government would not simply foster and protect these, but would increase 
and intensify them and their influence. No longer doubting that progress 
upon the whole must be in proportion to the degree and universality of intel- 
ligence, no effort or expense would be spared to impart to every citizen an 
equal and adequate amount of useful knowledge." 
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CONCLUSION 

The preceding analysis of the political theories of Sumner and 
Ward indicates the sociological arguments for laissez faire and 
state activity, as they have been set forth by the two most con- 
spicuous American adherents to these opposing positions. Both 
were the product of the same political environment, and lived 
through the age of the greatest corruption and inefficiency in 
American state and national government, for which both had equal 
and unlimited contempt. While agreeing upon the hopelessness of 
intelligent and constructive policies issuing from existing govern- 
ments, there was a fundamental divergence between them upon 
the subject of the possibility of improving the level of political 
intelligence. Sumner insisted that governments were always likely 
to remain inferior to individual initiative and enterprise, while 
Ward contended that with the improvement of sociological knowl- 
edge and its wide dissemination through an adequate system of 


* Dynamic Sociology, I1, 249-50. Ward’s prophetic vein was not entirely 
exhausted by this eloquent picture of the scientific legislation of the future. He even 
dared to predict that in the still more remote future, with the perfection of the intellect 
and the completeness of knowledge, the state and government may disappear (Pure 
Sociology, p. 135). This seems to be a denial, however, of Ward’s statement men- 
tioned above, to the effect that society would never outgrow the accommodating 
function of government. 
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education, the state would become the chief instrument in advan- 
cing group welfare and in anticipating the natural course of political 
and social evolution. It may reasonably be doubted whether this 
difference of opinion was as much due to a superior optimism on the 
part of Ward as it was to the basic divergence of their views upon 
the nature of social evolution. Sumner was convinced of the 
accuracy of the Spencerian notion that it was an automatic process 
not amenable to social control and direction. Ward was equally 
confident that while social evolution began as a spontaneous 
development it reached a point ultimately where the human mind 
could comprehend its trend, could control it, and could thereby 
artificially direct and accelerate social progress. This funda- 
mental dividing line between natural and artificial evolution would 
be reached when sociology had attained to the same degree of per- 
fection as has already been achieved by natural science and when 
legislators could thereby be possessed: of as great knowledge of 
social forces and processes as is possessed by the great natural 
scientists of the present day concerning the forces and processes of 
physical nature. It will readily be perceived that precipitate and 
promiscuous social legislation by existing political bodies receives 
as little justification from the doctrines of Ward as from those of 
Sumner, but Ward leaves distinctly more to be hoped for from the 
future and leaves a program designed to lead to the ultimate 
attainment of this goal, which is decidedly more optimistic and 
dynamic than the essentially fatalistic concepts of Sumner. It 
scarcely needs to be pointed out that while Sumner’s views were 
much more characteristic of the generation in which the two men 
lived, the majority of sociologists of the present day adhere to 
Ward’s opinions in their general implications, and the most pro- 
found of English sociologists, Leonard T. Hobhouse, has worked 
out a body of social philosophy which supports Ward’s leading 
thesis of the ultimate amenability of the processes of social evolu- 
tion to the control of the human mind. In a very real sense the 
divergence between the conceptions of Sumner and Ward repre- 
sents the progress which systematic sociological theory has achieved 
in regard to the problem of the relation of the state to social 


progress. 
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The first impulse of any organization or institution on the 
appearance of a serious competitor is to destroy competition. The 
“trust”’ regularly cuts the prices of its products to a point below 
cost of production in localities in which an ‘‘independent”’ seeks 
to sell. A shipping combine will have “fighting ships’’ which are 
called into play when a new steamship line enters their trade. As 
soon as the competitor announces a sailing date the combine 
advertises a steamer to sail on or near this date and offers a freight 
rate below the actual cost of carriage. In this way the competitor 
is prevented from securing a cargo. 

The highest social class hobbles by minute sumptuary regula- 
tions the classes which aspire to come up abreast of it. In feudal 
Japan, for example, one might not use his money as he pleased. 
The farmer, craftsman, or shopkeeper could not build a house as 
he liked or procure himself such articles of luxury as his taste 
might incline him to buy. The richest commoner might not order 
certain things to be made for him, might not imitate the habits or 
assume the privileges of his betters. Although urged on economic 
grounds, sumptuary restrictions are doubtless intended to protect 
the monopoly of prestige by the higher social orders. 

The spread of anti-slavery feeling among the producing people 
of the North during the generation before the American Civil 
War was due to their perception that slavery is a menace to the 
free-labor system. In accounting for the early abolition of slavery 
in Massachusetts John Adams remarks: ‘‘Argument might have 
had some weight . . . . but the real cause was the multiplication 
of laboring white people who would not longer suffer the rich to 
employ these sable rivals so much to their injury.” 

Monogamic marriage, tolerant enough toward monastic and 
Shaker celibacy, which put yet greater strain on human nature, 
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suppresses as a dangerous rival every laxer form of sex relation— 
“free love,’ the ‘‘complex marriage”’ of the Oneida community, 
Mormon polygamy, etc. Nor has it acknowledged any right of 
groups of men and women to order their relations according to their 
own convictions and judgment. 

After representative government with its inevitable strife 
of parties has been established the parties controlled by the proper- 
tied strive to crush the rising party which asserts working-class 
interests. To avoid meeting it in the arena of public discussion 
they hypocritically denounce it as anti-patriotic and subversive, 
a movement with criminal aims led by scoundrels and assassins, 
which is not entitled to the belligerent rights of a legitimate political 
party but deserves only to be stamped out by suppressing its 
propaganda and hounding its leaders. Thus was outlawed the 
socialist party in Germany during Bismarck’s ascendancy. On the 
other hand, labor organizations oppose all proposals looking to state 
health-insurance, because many of them have developed insurance 
schemes of their own and they fear lest their power to hold their 
members will be weakened under compulsory state insurance. 

The whole history of religious persecution is the history of an 
organization trying to establish itself as a monopoly by ruthless 
destruction of the spokesmen of competing doctrines and move- 
ments. In Diocletian’s time Roman religious beliefs were weak 
while the Christian beliefs were vigorous and spreading. In 
desperation the old system made a ferocious attempt to extermi- 
nate all Christians. A thousand years later the church stamped 
certain sects out of existence and strangled heresies in the cradle. 
Says Coulton: 

. . . . What Darwin took at first for a smooth unbroken grass land proved, 
on nearer examination, to be thick-set with tiny self-sown firs, which the cattle 
regularly cropped as they grew. Similarly, that which some love to picture as 
the harmonious growth of one great body through the Middle Ages is really a 
history of many divergent opinions violently strangled at birth; while hundreds 
more, too vigorous to be killed by the adverse surroundings, and elastic enough 
to take something of the outward colour of their environment, grew in spite 
of the hierarchy into organisms which, in their turn, profoundly modified the 
whole constitution of the Church. If the mediaeval theory and practice of 


persecution had still been in full force in the eighteenth century in England, 
nearly all the best Wesleyans would have chosen to remain within the Church 
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rather than to shed blood in revolt; and the rest would have been killed off 
like wild beasts. The present unity of Romanism so far as it exists, is due less 
to tact than to naked force.* 


Instructive is the change of front of the church with respect 
to the Franciscans. The religion of poverty and love propagated 
by Francis of Assissi took possession of the whole church. The 
most beautiful chants of the Middle Ages and the greatest sermons 
originated among the Franciscans and the Dominicans closely 
related to them. New life was given to art and scholarship. All 
the great scholars of the thirteenth century—Thomas of Aquinas, 
Bonaventura, Albertus—were of the begging orders. 

But the church which had granted authority to St. Francis 
and established the Little Brothers of the Poor as a monastic order 
turned against it when the ideal of poverty spread so far as to 
menace her power and riches. She declared what the Franciscans 
were preaching about the poverty of Christ and the Apostles 
to be heresy and demanded submission. All the “spiritual” 
Franciscans were condemned as heretics. Cardinals who still 
defended the ideal of poverty a few years before so"popular fell into 
disgrace. There was a bitter struggle, but at the end of the four- 
teenth century the worldly church had crushed the propaganda of 
the poverty ideal. As a result the monastic orders lost in inspira- 
tion and influence and by the time of the Renaissance monasticism 
had fallen into “laziness and worthlessness.’” 

In 1660 the English Episcopal church became?established and 
entered upon the same policy of persecution of which formerly it 
had been the victim. In 1662 the Act of Uniformity was passed 
enforcing the use of the amended Book of Common Prayer. In 
1664 the Conventicle Act made illegal all meetings for worship 
except according to the church. In 1665 an act was passed for- 
bidding Nonconformist ministers to approach a borough. Not 
until 1689 was the endeavor to crush the sects abandoned. 

The Puritan theocracy in New England in its persecution of 
Antinomians, Baptists, and Quakers showed a like ruthless deter- 
mination to crush every movement which might bring about its 
overthrow. 


* From St. Francis to Dante, p. 40. 
* See Harnack, The Evolution of the Monastic Ideal. 
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In case the rival cannot be destroyed one seeks to withdraw 
from competition, just as an army which cannot whip the enemy 
retires behind fortifications. The rulers of Japan, discovering 
early in the seventeenth century that the Jesuit missions were 
disintegrating a society founded on communal custom and filial 
piety, slew the native Christians, expelled all foreigners save the 
Dutch traders, who were confined to a 3-acre isle, made it a capital 
offense for any Japanese to leave Japan, destroyed all vessels 
capable of long voyages, and attacked any European ships enter- 
ing a Japanese port, excepting the vessels of the Dutch company. 
In like manner China in the sixteenth century sought to isolate 
itself from foreign influences. 

In the third quarter of the last century, it became clear that the 
common American standard of living could not possibly survive the 
competition of the Chinese coolies’ standard of living. The friends 
of the American standard. finally erected a barrier against the 
oriental standard in the form of the Chinese Exclusion Act. The 
wide support of this policy outside the manual laboring class 
shows that it was the reaction of a threatened standard rather than 
of interested American wage-earners. 

The endeavor of Chinese officials to restrain the Christian mis- 
sionaries from going about preaching and teaching in China, as well 
as the violences which from time to time they have deliberately 
stirred up against them, sprang from the fear of the literary and 
official class lest the ideas the missionaries introduce should make 
it harder to maintain their system of governing and exploiting the 
masses. 

A state with few economic opportunities open cannot hope to 
attract immigrants and therefore by every means in its power it 
binds its citizens to it. It argues ‘Once a Batavian always a 
Batavian,” limits emigration or expatriation, cultivates the good- 
will of its nationals whithersoever they may wander and frowns 
upon their naturalization in another state. 

A church that cannot crush its competitors claims special pro- 
tection from the state. In South America until recently the state 
has been used to protect the ‘religious monopoly of the Roman 
Catholic church. Only since 1865 in Chile have non-Catholics 
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been permitted “to practice their religion inside private buildings 
belonging to them.” Until 1907 the law decreed that any person 
conspiring ‘“‘to establish in Bolivia any other religion than that 
which the Republic professes, namely, that of the Roman Catholic 
Apostolic church”’ is a traitor. The constitution of Peru declared 
“The Nation professes the Roman Catholic Apostolic religion; the 
State protects it and does not permit the exercise of any other.” 
Not until 1915 was the last clause abrogated. 

Throughout Spanish and French America the church secured and 
kept in its hands the control of schools, burial grounds, marriage, 
and poor relief. Until lately Russian Orthodoxy, unable by fero- 
cious persecution to uproot the dissenting sects, had the state 
punish with great severity any proselyting among the Orthodox, 
whereas the latter might proselyte as they pleased. 

If the state will not shield her, the church that shrinks from 
meeting competition builds for herself a citadel within which she 
can continue her life untroubled by the assaults from the outside 
world. The early church encouraged mixed marriages in the 
serene confidence that the Christian would convert, rather than 
be converted by, the pagan mate. But an edict of Louis XIV for- 
bade marriage with heretics, because of the “continual temptation 
of perversion.’”’ An expanding church does not admit very young 
members and is willing that the children of its members should 
freely choose their religion; but a church hard pressed hopes to 
forestall the judgment of its young people by incorporating them 
at an early age and requires its members to rear their children 
straitly in the faith. It conducts its young through a tunnel 
of church schools and societies, lit by church lamps, instead 
of letting them into the broad daylight of the public school, 
the social settlement, the social center, and the public play- 
ground. 

Great attention, too, is given to hedging the minds of the adult 
faithful. The church forbids them to read certain periodicals, 
patronize certain libraries, see certain plays, or follow certain uni- 
versity courses. Such maternal nervousness is a sure sign that the 
church, feeling the Zeitgeist to be alien, counts on surviving by hold- 
ing on to her people rather than by winning new converts. 
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The college loath to modernize its curriculum and methods 
follows the same tactics. It cultivates assiduously its alumni and 
appeals to them to send their sons to ‘‘dear old Bokhara.”” Con- 
versely, an institution like the West Point Military Academy 
is held to an antiquated type of military education because the 
“West Pointers” who send their sons there want the school to 
remain as they knew it. 

Oxford University, in Adam Smith’s day, was careful to curb 
competition lest it disclose weaknesses. Students enrolled in a 
college might not leave it for another without first securing permis- 
sion of the college they sought to abandon. Academic discipline 
appeared to have the purpose of making the students attend worth- 
less, distasteful lectures and behave toward the professor, whether 
he performed or neglected his duty, as if he had performed it with 
the greatest diligence and ability.* 

In the face of the growing interest in new studies, such as natural 
science and social science, the classics intrench themselves in the 
college curriculum as “required subjects,” while the new attrac- 
tions are kept in the inferior status of “elective subjects.” 

A party menaced by a new political movement it dares not meet 
in the open gets the weather gage by a law excluding from the 
official ballot a party which has not received a specified percentage 
of the ballots cast at the last election. 

In business a means of holding competitors at bay is the “fac- 
tors’ agreement”’ which binds the dealer to handle only the goods of 
a certain producer. Again, an organization may require of the 
dealer the handling of articles upon which the patents have expired, 
as a condition of obtaining other articles, or the handling of a certain 
article or line of articles as a condition of the handling another article 


or line of articles. 
A third means of surviving competition may be called constrained 


adaptation. 

The government-led Westernization of Japan was not essentially 
a conversion to occidental thought but the reluctant taking over of 
certain Western institutions and policies in order to save Japan 
from absorption by some Western power. 

* See Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Il, 348-40. 
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It can hardly be doubted that the Counter-Reformation within 
' the church at the Council of Trent was an adaptation forced by 
competition. 

In China the activity of the Christian missionaries is forcing the 
native faiths to assume higher forms in order to survive. Chinese 
scholars are reading into the Confucian classics elevated moral 
ideas which they have unconsciously imbibed from Christian litera- 
ture. There is, indeed, a movement which frankly calls itself 
“Confucio-Christianity.” In some parts, under the spur of 
missionary competition, the Confucians band together and send 
out wandering gospellers of their own to spread the doctrines of 
the sage at fairs and festivals." 

The Ceylonese Buddhists speak of the “‘incarnation” and the 
“immaculate conception”’ of Buddha and comfort the dying by 
assuring them that the Lord Buddha will presently receive them 
into his arms. The Buddhists of Japan besides sending out mis- 
sionaries of their own have adopted various methods of their Chris- 
tian competitors. They have stated times for preaching. They 
have pastoral visitation, street preaching, Sunday schools, prison 
and army chaplains, and special organizations for young men, 
women, and children. They maintain charities, push temperance, 
and set up schools. 

Partly from the soaking in of Christian ideas and partly as 
tactics for surviving missionary competition Hinduism is honey- 
combed with reform movements and crude doctrines and rites are 
rapidly being sloughed off. 

Owing to competition among themselves American religious 
denominations have had forced upon them changes distasteful to 
the ruling element. The “amusement” clause of the Methodist 
Book of Discipline has in many places become a dead letter because 
its enforcement would be a serious handicap in competition with 
less strict churches. The success of the undenominational Young 
People’s Christian Endeavor Society caused large denominations to 
organize young people’s societies of their own. In like manner the 
churches develop “‘institutional’’ or social, or recreative, features, 
not because their members want them, but in order to attract or 
* See Ross, The Changing Chinese, pp. 256-57, 279. 
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hold the young people, the men, or the unchurched. President 
Vincent says: 

The prevalent manifestations of goodfeeling, brotherliness, and co- 
operation between ministers and churches are in large measure unconscious 
forms under which they compete for the approval of a public opinion which 
demands tolerance, friendliness, and ‘unity. The minister and the church who 
hold aloof quickly feel the displeasure of the community and distinctly lose 
caste." 


Competition may constrain an institution to adopt a line which 
lies quite outside its proper sphere. Early in the nineteenth 
century English Nonconformists founded the British Schools 
Society. Not to be outdone the established church, which hitherto 
had utterly ignored elementary education, entered upon the work 
of promoting schools. But it was natural enough for the Non- 
conformists to make a special effort in the direction of education 
because their adherents were largely of the English lower orders, 
which were at that time very illiterate. The established church, 
however, was in no such case and took upon herself altogether too 
heavy a burden of education. In the end a situation developed 
which led to the state taking over all the church schools. 

The modern socialist movement has forced conservative insti- 
tutions to concern themselves with the material welfare of the 
masses. In the 70’s of the last century in order to check Lassalle’s 
movement, Bishop Kettler of Mayence organized in Rhenish 
Prussia Christian trade unions which spread to Germany and Aus- 
tria. In Belgium the socialists, in accordance with their principles, 
organized co-operative banks among the poor. In order not to 
lose influence over them the church started co-operative banks of her 
own. In the same way co-operative credit associations have been 
organized in Quebec in connection with the church. 

No doubt the advanced social program of the Federal Council 
of Churches in Christ was adopted by most of the Protestant 
churches reluctantly and only because it was realized that “‘some- 
thing must be done to win back the workingmen.”’ 

The whole German system of social insurance was in the first 
place urged by the Socialist party. Bismarck and his Junkers 








* Methodist Review, January, 1906, p. 75. 
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hated the socialists and cared little for the welfare of the working 
class, but they took over these alien policies in order to make 
German wage-earners proof against socialism. 

When wage-earners are enfranchised or organize themselves, 
political parties officered and run by the propertied class vie with 
each other in wooing them. Whether they shall gain anything 
from this competition depends upon their intelligence. The poli- 
ticians run their man as the “‘log cabin”’ candidate, court labor with 
genial handshaking and barbecue, appease labor leaders with 
political jobs, scatter promises they do not intend to fulfil, give 
their policies a labor flavor (high tariff urged as the “protection of 
American workingmen’’), pass measures which they know the courts 
will annul as unconstitutional, throw labor a few sops, or offer 
substantial benefits while at the same time providing capitalists 
with new benefits along other lines. Only in case all this does not 
avail is it necessary for the party to lend itself seriously to realizing 
a working-class program. 

The competition of young American commonwealths for immi- 
grants contributed to the spread of democracy in the United 
States by promoting the extension of the suffrage and the early 
adoption of a system of public education. The competition of 
ambitious cities for residents or factories obliges them to adopt 
policies respecting saloons, prostitution, parks, boulevards, schools, 
police, handling of labor troubles, etc., which may be wormwood 
to the majority. 

Universities are loath to change, so that their adaptation to new 
conditions is usually forced by competition. The universities 
of the seventeenth century, incrusted still in scholasticism, adopted 
the principle of freedom of inquiry which prevailed in the newly 
founded scientific academies—only because in no other way could 
they attract the best scholars of their day. Americans are 
fortunate in having two types of university—endowed and state. 
Their competition fer professors broadens academic freedom while 
their competition for students tends to modernize the curriculum 
by introducing such new subjects as economics, sociology, business 
administration, and journalism. The catering of corporate uni- 
versities to the prejudices of possible donors would hamper gravely 
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the teaching of the social sciences, were it not that they have to meet 
the competition of the liberal state universities. 

In public institutions and in private institutions there are ele- 
ments of strength and elements of weakness, but they are not 
identical in the two types. Accordingly if the two types are 
brought into honorable competition within the same field each is 
stimulated to develop the kind of strength the other has, along 
with its own kind of strength, and to rid itself of the weaknesses 
peculiar to it. Fortunate therefore is the society which has both 
public and private high schools, both state and corporate universi- 
ties, both state and private forestry, both state and commercial 
insurance service, both parcel post and express companies, both 
community and private agencies of poor relief, and both state 
and philanthropic institutions for dependents. In order that there 
may be true competition there should be no alliance of any sort 
between private societies or foundations and the government. 
The government should neither subsidize them nor be subsidized 
by them, but each should go ahead on its own resources and show 
the best it can do for the people. 

Of course under constraint an institution adapts its manners 
and methods to the situation rather than its principles or policies. 
Instance the suppleness of the Jesuits who become ‘‘all things to 
all men,”’ winning men of the world with their polish and lovers of 
truth with their zeal for science. Instance a Tory university reek- 
ing with oil-trust money which builds a huge stadium and dazzles 
young people with the splendor of its athletics. A political party 
camouflages its aristocratic principles with leaders or candidates 
who are extra-approachable and democratic in manner. The 
Russian bureaucracy tried to hold in check the radical labor 
movement by sending out its own secret agents to organize 
labor unions. 

Finally an institution eludes competition by specializing. This 
is like the ingenious business man who keeps ahead of his imitative 
competitors by continually differentiating his product so as to meet 
a special demand. As people get used to it and more and more 
demand it, it passes from specialty into staple. But he has a 
fresh differentiation ready, slight, perhaps, but significant enough 
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to awaken a new demand or a modification of the original demand 
—another specialty. 

Thus a college may snap its fingers at rivals offering courses in 
commerce and journalism and keep its halls filled by offering the 
best-framed and best-taught classical course of study. When 
yellow journalism seems to be carrying all before it, some journals 
save themselves by excluding blare and flare and offering the 
judicious a soundproof retreat amid the howling of Bedlam. Until 
lately the British navy refused to enter the common arena of 
competition among the professions. No one could become a cadet 
without a recommendation from some relation or friend of the family 
in the navy. This restriction might seem to limit fatally the talent 
the navy drew upon. But at a time when all such barriers about 
the professions were coming down, the prestige accruing to the 
navy from its social exclusiveness may really have operated to 
supply it with more than its fair share of talent. 

A church which imits attitude toward science, morals, and social 
work is out of harmony with its time is not doomed to languish. 
It may win by specializing in religious aesthetics. With dusky 
and mysterious interiors, magnificent mosiacs, wonderful Gregorian 
music, forests of lighted candles, and domes blue with incense smoke; 
it may attract those who are sensuous or mystic in temperament, 
and make headway while more rational faiths are losing ground. 

So far we have considered the behavior of the established when 
threatened by the new. Now the new has its policies, too, but they 
will be quite other than the four I have described. Because it is 
young and weak, it will not assault its established competitor with 
intent to destroy. It cannot withdraw from competition because it 
has no intrenchments to withdraw to. It is not constrained to 
adapt itself because it is already adapted to the time that sees its 
birth. If it specializes there is no competition at all between it 
and the established. 

On the other hand the new follows tactics of its own which are 
not open to the established. Unlike its competitor it can court 
support by making extravagant claims and promises. The old 
church, party, or education is limited in its promises by its past 
performance; but there is no such check on the claims of the young 
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aspirant and so it gives free rein to its imagination. The new 
remedy sets up as a cure-all. The untried reform poses as a 
panacea. When the Fourier phalanx, co-operative production, 
the single tax on land values, the “natural” system of learning 
foreign languages, or the monitor system, is first proposed, it is 
possible to paint glowing pictures of the blessings it will bring. 

It is logical that the new should often strive to arrest public 
attention by sensationalism. The established has the prestige of 
antiquity and possession. The new covets prestige but it must 
gain it by other means. The new-rich in order to break the spell 
exercised by old families sets a pace in extravagance and ostentation 
which amazes and which the former social arbiters cannot stand. 
The leaders of new departures in art or literature excite curiosity 
and awe by long hair, flowing ties, unfashionable cut of dress, 
bizarre actions, and studied unintelligibility. Joseph Smith, the 
founder of Mormonism, made an immense sensation with his story 
of the Angel with its inscribed plates of gold. New religious move- 
ments are much readier than the old with claims of signs and 
wonders. Nor is charlatanry confined to the unworthy new. 
Even champions of the worthy new may stoop to it. 

The new appeals to the more easily aroused demands of human 
nature. ‘The demand for freedom is one of these and hence the new 
holds out the lure of release from some form of restraint. Jesus 
proclaimed, ‘‘My yoke is easy and my burden is light.” Paul 
preached ‘‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law.” 
Luther taught that the Gospel brought sweet relief from the onerous 
requirements of the Law. ‘The Protestants offered Christians free- 
dom from ‘“‘prelacy.”” The Anabaptists threw off the gyves of 
private property and held “prophecy” open to all. Quakers 
rejected the sacraments and a paid clergy. The Free Methodists 
offered a free course for the expression of religious feeling. Philo- 
sophic individualism makes great headway for a time, and the 
doctrines of anarchism have a seductiveness of their own. The 
teaching of the superiority of the artist to all conventions including 
the Ten Commandments will always meet with response. “Free 
verse” is a rallying cry, while symbolism is welcomed as loosing 
the artist from the trammels of the actual. The “free election 
of studies’’ is a winning cry for an assault on the fixed curriculum. 
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Freedom is, however, not the only winning appeal of the new. 
Aside from real merit, ritual, secrecy, and exclusiveness are other 
means of gaining a following. 

Thanks to these tactics, a new thing without merit may triumph 
over the time-tested old if the plane of popular intelligence be low. 
Among the ignorant, valuable institutions may be shaken by the 
imprudent and blatant competition of charlatans, fanatics, and false 
prophets. For a while people may turn from the hard-won and 
age-sifted truth to follow bubble promises and irridescent sophisms. 
That which is suited to man’s deep and lasting needs may be 
abandoned for that which chimes with his fitful and passing desires. 

When, however, the plane of intelligence is high, the competition 
of the new is to be welcomed, because it is chiefly competition that 
keeps institutions adapted to the conditions they face and the 
people they serve. Without this spur the institution stands still 
or even degenerates. Since this is so, no institution ought to be 
shielded from competition by any special privilege or advantage. 
The youthful sect, party, college, doctrine, or ideal ought to have 
the same freedom to agitate, advertise, proselyte, and organize 
that the established enjoys. Moreover, individuals must be free 
to detach themselves from old organizations without unreasonable 
forfeiture and join new ones or none at all.. Inter-party migration 
tends to liberalize parties; inter-denominational migration to 
liberalize churches; inter-university migration to liberalize uni- 
versities; inter-state migration to liberalize governments. 

An institution that has the children of its members for nothing 
need not cater to them and, if it will content itself with such follow- 
ing, it may petrify in its tracks. It is not good, therefore, that the 
sons should inherit creed, party allegiance, college allegiance, local 
allegiance from their fathers; they should choose in freedom. The 
parent that fastens unescapable bonds upon the child before it has 
reached the age of choice confiscates the child’s personality. 

If, instead of inheriting their adherents, organizations had to 
win them, they would accommodate themselves to today. The con- 
trasts between organizations would connect less with differences 
of origin and history and more with the actual contrasts of 
type in contemporary society. In religion, for example, Method- 
ists and Catholics, Friends and Christian Socialists, Dunkers and 
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Salvation Army, would, no doubt, find each a type they were best 
suited to, but certainly some of the one hundred and fifty sects in 
the United States rooted in distant European conditions or remote 
centuries would vanish from the scene. 

The competition for public favor between parties, sects, schools, 
universities, governments, manners, and ideals produces democratic 
society. The competition of manners for adoption makes them 
direct and expressive instead of stiff and formal. The competition 
of ideals for favor humanizes them and brings them into accord with 
the real soul of man. As organizations and institutions compete, 
their line of development becomes subject to the general trend of 
opinion and feeling. With status, institutions make the character 
of their people; with competition, the people make the character of 
their institutions. When everyone chooses his religion instead of 
inheriting it, the people make the religion instead of the religion 


making the people. 
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The words “‘suggestion’’ and “suggestibility’’ are the play- 
things of the tyro. He flourishes them as the key to most of the 
situations presented by human behavior as exhibited in crowds, 
mobs, and audiences. The reactions of one to another, as those of 
salesman and purchaser also, are often ‘‘explained’’ by the applica- 
tion of one or the other of these words. 

In this article we (1) discuss two definitions of suggestion and 
suggestibility, and (2) describe the conditions that affect both. 
This should enable us (3) to understand the limitations of suggestion 
and suggestibility as means of arriving at large social unities. 

Titchener defines suggestion as “any stimulus, external or 
internal, accompanied or unaccompanied by consciousness, which 
touches off a determining tendency.’* For example, in the simple 
reaction experiment the instruction to react on a given signal sets 
off a determining tendency which releases the reaction movement. 
What made the reactor ready to accept instruction? What 
brought him into the laboratory? What brought him to the 
university? What brought him to seek an education in any 
university ? In each case a previous suggestion. The reaction to 
this train of previous suggestion, each in its turn, has developed a 
complex disposition because of which the reaction is made as a 
matter of course, once the stimulus is presented. ° 

This definition makes suggestion no different from a command 
or a sensory stimulus. To understand the response to a command 
or a sensory stimulus we must assume that a tendency or a dis- 
position has already been prepared which is of such a nature that 
it may be touched off by the appropriate word, gesture, or other 
stimulus. We would not command an ox to attend to the demon- 
stration of ‘a geometrical proposition because we assume that the 





























*A Text-Book of Psychology (New York, 1910), p. 450. 
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animal has no disposition favorable to such a reaction. Nor is 
suggestion in this case different from any stimulus in the technical 
sense. A certain visual impression awakens the train of processes 
which ends in the emotion of fear. But the visual stimulus occa- 
sioned by the presence of a serpent, e.g., could have no relation 
to fear were there not already a determining tendency to be touched 
off by it. It is difficult to conceive of any reaction that is not a 
response to a suggestion according to this definition. 

Again we have suggestion defined by Bunnermann, not as an 
external condition or stimulus, but as a mental state of expectancy 
or emotional disturbance: as an unusual working of the function 
of interpretation due to expectancy or emotional disturbance.’ 

If we accept the view that expectancy is a state both of mental 
and physiological readiness or preparedness for response—more or 
less definite response according as attention is more or less sharply 
focused in a particular direction—then this definition confuses 
suggestion in Titchener’s sense with the ‘determining tendency.” 
But Titchener’s “tendency”’ is as substantial as human nature. 
Bunnermann’s, on the other hand, is temporary. It is as fleeting 
as any emotion or state of expectancy. Titchener emphasizes 
the usualness of suggestion and response; Bunnermann describes 
it as ‘‘unusual.”’ 

Nearly all definitions of suggestion now in vogue closely approxi- 
mate one or the other of the foregoing. There is, moreover, the 
intolerable popular definition of suggestion as the transmission of a 
conviction or an idea from one person to another. 

An adequate treatment of suggestion and suggestibility must 
recognize the functioning of the stimulus and the more or less 
stable dispositions or tendencies of human nature. Nothing is 
gained by overlapping the command and other methods of obtain- 
ing response in the behavior of others. It should recognize sug- 
gestibility as a condition of readiness to respond to suggestion: as 
usual and normal, not as unusual and abnormal; as sharpened 
temporarily by fleeting expectation and by emotional disturbances. 
But suggestibility is not a wholly temporary emotional condition. 
On the other hand, a stable background of dispositions or com- 

:G. Bunnermann, “Ueber psychogene Schmerzen,” Monatschr. fiir Psychiat. W. 
Neur., XXXIV (1913), 142-71. 
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plexes in our organization accounts for a certain degree of constancy 
in our readiness to accept suggestion. The sensitiveness of this 
background and its freedom from inhibitions determines our degree 
of suggestibility. 

We will think of suggestion, then, not as a direct appeal such 
as a command issued by one person to another, nor as a sensory 
stimulus other than a command which immediately awakens a 
reflex motor response or a mental reaction, but as an indirect 
appeal which awakens a determining tendency in such a way 
that the subject has more the sense of acting on his own initiative 
than of responding to external influence. He appears to be acting 
on his own initiative because, as in the hypnotic state, there is a 
degree of dissociation between the tendency or disposition that is 
then active and others that would ordinarily hold its activity in 
check. It is not meant to be implied that in response to suggestion 
one is altogether passive. Indeed, in one aspect, active expectancy 
and desire is a determining tendency such as we have in mind. 

Suggestibility is understood, therefore, as that condition of 
the organism in which one or another determining tendency or 
disposition may express itself with relative freedom. In extreme 
suggestibility this freedom of expression is most marked. It is 
untrammeled by the inhibitions that normally control. The 
active disposition or tendency has been, partially, at least, disso- 
ciated from others, to use a phrase that is current among students 
of the abnormal mind. In other words, it functions at least in a 
considerable degree of independence of the whole system of disposi- 
tions that make up the personality. This is the point of view that 
is represented by Sidis." ‘Abnormal suggestibility is a disaggre- 
gation of consciousness, a slit, a scar, produced in the mind, a crack 
that may extend wider and deeper, ending at last in the total 
disjunction of the waking, guiding, controlling consciousness from 
the reflex consciousness; from the rest of the stream of life.” In 
normal suggestibility 


the lesion effected in the body of consciousness is superficial, transitory, 
fleeting. In abnormal suggestibility, on the contrary, the slit is deep and last- 
ing—it is a severe gash. In both cases, however, we have a removal, a disso- 
ciation of the waking from the subwaking, reflex consciousness, and suggestion 


The Psychology of Suggestion, pp. 88, 89. 
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is efiected only through the latter. It is the subwaking, the reflex, not the 
waking, the controlling consciousness that is suggestible. Suggestibility is 
the attribute, the very essence of the subwaking, reflex consciousness 
Suggestibility varies as the degree of disaggregation, and inversely as the 
unification of consciousness. 


If this is the correct view of the case we are prepared to under- 
stand that there are two large types of background for suggesti- 
bility. One isin our natural, the other in our acquired, dispositions. 

There is our superstitious nature which is never quite held in 
leash by our scientific and professional habits. Signs and portents, 
shadows in the moonlight, etc., affect our attitudes and our behavior 
more than we are often willing to acknowledge, and bring into the 
foreground of consciousness images and fears with their appropriate 
reactions which appear to the observer, in view of the occasioning 
shadow or what not, to be very far-fetched. They produce their 
effects by reason of the existence in the organism of a disposition 
fostered in us by years of wondering at phenomena which we are 
unable to understand. This disposition is never fully integrated 
with our acquisitions; it is always more or less dissociated from 
those dispositions that would control it, and it is, therefore, so to 
speak, upon a hair trigger and ready to be touched off upon slight 
provocation. 

Rarely has suggestibility, resting upon this background of 
superstition-disposition, been so well illustrated on a large scale as 
in the witchcraft craze. Stoll,’ commenting on the atrocious witch 
trial at Zug, Switzerland, in 1737, shows how completely even some 
learned judges of the time suffered a dissociation between their 
superstition complex and other complexes, which we usually think 
of as exercising control or restraint. They were under the spell 
of the universal witchcraft belief of the times. They did not 
recognize how perfectly the accounts that the accused gave of 
themselves tallied with the circumstances. One of them, Kathri 
Gilli, had a small bag of white powder. Her accuser declared it was 
a poison for the destruction of cattle. She explained that it was 
oat flour, showed that it had no ill effect upon a dog when a portion 
was fed to him, and she offered to prove it harmless by partaking 


* Suggestion und Hypnotismus, Zweite Auflage, p. 416. 
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of it herself. Nevertheless the witchcraft idea so obsessed the mind 
of the court that Kathri was found guilty and sentenced to the rack. 

A similar illustration is found in the great Kentucky religious 
revival of 1799-1800." The same disposition-complex to stand in 
wonderment and awe before what is not understood and the natural 
disposition to seek alliance with a real or imagined stronger power 
in times of uncertainty or imagined distress compose the sensitive 
background which needs but to be touched to make it respond in 
the form of religious frenzy. 

Again, it is the native disposition to follow after the strong, 
or those who show evidence of strength, that makes us peculiarly 
susceptible to the men and women of prestige, whether their prestige 
is due to social or economic, or professional position; to physical 
or mental qualities for leadership, or what not. The reports con- 
cerning testimony offered by children show how fatally the replies 
of the young are determined by the character of the questions that 
are put to them in court. Note, for example, a very striking case 
in Belgium in 1910: three little girls, aged nine and ten, had been 
playing by the roadside. In the evening they separated; two 
who were sisters went together to their home and the third set off 
in a different direction to her home. The next morning this girl 
was found by the roadside, murdered. The two sisters were 
awakened and asked of the whereabouts of their companion of the 
day before. They replied, ‘‘We do not know.”’ Nevertheless 
the detectives in the case succeeded in putting into their mouths 
the statement that they had seen a stranger on the previous day, 
aman who stopped to speak withthem. He worea black mustache 
a slouch hat, and black clothing. Such a man was then arrested 
and brought to trial. There was additional incriminating testi- 
mony by the two sisters: questions and answers aggregated 
hundreds of pages in typewritten form: The defense sought and 
obtained permission to try an experiment in testimony. He 
brought a group of school children into the courtroom and plied 
them with questions concerning the man who, on that morning, 
had crossed their school yard and engaged their teacher in conversa- 
tion at the door of the school. The children’s answers built up a 

* McMaster, History of the People of the United States, I1, 578-82. 
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detailed account of the appearance of the man, even to his necktie, 
and they spoke of their teacher’s agitation when the stranger had 
gone. Asa matter of fact no stranger had been seen on the school 
premises on that day. The questioner had been able to play upon 
their sensitive complexes and to stimulate spontaneous expression. 
The whole performance illustrates the play of suggestion upon a 
suggestible make-up." 

Children have not the advantage of acquired disposition, the 
results of experience, to hold in check their tendency to ally them- 
selves with the apparently strong, and consequently they give 
assent whereas they would otherwise withhold it. The effect would 
be the same if these experiences had in fact been acquired but had 
been dissociated from more primitive tendencies. 

The race and sex factors as determinants of the degree of sug- 
gestibility may very easily be overdone. It is true, as Ross says,” 
that the American Indian, far from being a thoroughly impassive 
creature, is extremely susceptible to suggestive influences. He 
cites the instance of the ghost-dance religion that spread among 
the Indians from 1889 to 1892, and took possession of probably 
sixty thousand souls. The central features of this phenomenon 
were a sacred dance and hypnotizing operations upon the dancers 
who had begun to show signs of ecstasy. ‘They kept up dancing 
until fully one hundred persons were lying unconscious. They 
then stopped and seated themselves in a circle, and as each one 
recovered from his trance, he was brought to the center of the ring 
to relate his experience.” 

This is a case in which a superstitious disposition, or a crude 
religious nature, unhindered by the checks that prevail among most 
cultured people, has been able to express itself freely. It is probable 
that a member of any other race, brought up from infancy in an 
American-Indian environment, would behave in like fashion. 
The often-quoted data from Starbuck: to the effect that women 


are much more susceptible than men to religious influence; that 
*See Varendonc, “‘Les témoinages d’enfants dans un procés retentissant,” 
Arch. de Psychol., XI (1911), 129, 171. ’ 
2 Social Psychology, p. 14. See also the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, p. 917. 
3 American Journal of Psychology, VIII, 271. 
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in religious revivals ‘‘men display more friction against surround- 
ings, more difficulty with points of belief, more doubt arising from 
educational influences, more readiness to question traditional 
beliefs and customs, more pronounced tendency to resist convic- 
tion, to pray, to call on God, to lose sleep and appetite’’ lend further 
support to the principle stated above—that suggestibility is to be 
explained on the ground of the degree of dissociation of a complex 
disposition, or system-complex from controlling dispositions. 
Practically such a dissociation is illustrated in the suggestibility 
of woman. Compared with man she has been in relative isolation 
from the affairs of practical life outside the home. Outside that 
sphere she has not acquired the disposition, therefore, to examine 
narrowly before judging or acting. She does not possess those 
complexes, normal among active men in contact with the world, 
which express themselves in the control that characterizes the 
conservative. As Ross says," 

They are, in a sense, 2 social class shut out from many of the bracing and 
individualizing experiences that come to men. ‘Nowhere in the world,” 
declares Thomas,? “‘do women as a class lead a perfectly free intellectual life 
in common with the men of the group like the modern revolutionary party in 
Russia.” Hence woman is by no means synonymous with human female. 
Almost everywhere propriety and conventionality press more mercilessly on 
woman than on man, thereby lessening her freedom and range of choice and 
dwarfing her will. Individuality develops through practice in choosing. If 
women are mobbish, it is largely for the same reason that monks, soldiers, 
peasants, moujiks, and other rigidly regulated types are mobbish. Much of 
woman’s exaggerated impressionability disappears once she enjoys equal 
access with men to such individualizing influences as higher education, travel, 
self-direction, professional pursuits, participation in intellectual and public life. 


As women mingle more and more freely in the life outside of 
the home they will gradually build up those complexes which in 
time will undoubtedly place them on the same level with men in 
point of suggestibility. 

Iago’s deft handling of Othello when he and his master were 
left alone after Desdemona had intervened with her husband, 
Othello, in Cassio’s behalf is an excellent instance of a suggestion 

* Social Psychology, p. 17. 

* Sex and Society, p. 311. 
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tapping a native suspicious disposition that had been aroused by 
events immediately preceding: 


My noble lord, — 
What dost thou say, Iago ? 


Did Michael Cassio, when you woo’d my lady, know of your love ? 


He did, from first to last: why dost thou ask ? 
But for a satisfaction of my thought; 
No further harm. 
Why of thy thought, Iago? 
I did not think he had been acquainted with her. 
O, yes, and went between us very oft. 
Indeed! 
Indeed! Ay, indeed; discern’st thou aught in that ? 
Is he not honest ? 
Honest, my lord ? 
Honest, ay, honest. 
My lord, for aught I know. 
What dost thou think ? 
Think, my lord! 
Think, my lord! 
By heaven, he echoes me 
As if there were some monster in his thought 
Too hideous to be shown. Thou dost mean something; 
I heard thee say but now, thou likst not that, 
When Cassio left my wife: What didst not like ? 
And when I told thee how he was in my counsel 
In my whole course of wooing, thou criedst, ‘‘ Indeed!” 
And didst contract and purse thy brows together, 
As if thou hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit: If thou dost love me, 
Show me thy thought. 
My lord, you know I love you. 
I think thou dost. 
And for I know thou’rt full of love and honesty 
And weigh’st thy words before thou givest them breath, 
Therefore these stops of thine fright me the more: 
For such things in a false disloyal knave 
Are tricks of custom; but in a man that’s just 
They’re close dilations workirig from the heart, 
That passion cannot rule. 
For Michael Cassio 
I dare be sworn I think that he is honest. 
I think so too. 
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Men should be what they seem; 
Or those that be not, would they might seem none! 
Certain, men should be what they seem. 
Why then I think Cassio’s an honest man. 
Nay, yet there’s more in this; 
I prithee, speak to me as to thy thinkings, 
As thou dost ruminate, and give thy worst of thoughts 
The words of words. 


It is by no means wholly the native disposition which deter- 
mines the degree and direction of suggestibility when it is partially 
or entirely dissociated from controlling complexes. The acquired 
disposition or the product of education is potent also. You seat 
yourself before a bank of electric lamps and place your fingers upon 
a coiled wire which is apparently in circuit with the lamps, and 
when these are lighted the coil will seem to the unsuspecting 
observer to grow warm, even though a secret switch beneath the 
table may be so thrown as to allow the current to pass only through 
the lamps and not through the coil. Here is a suggestion that 
indirectly produces a thermal sensation. But the subject could 
not have been suggestible in this respect had he not acquired a 
certain disposition (an electricity-complex, we may say) in the 
course of his experience up to that time with electric currents and 
hot wires. Likewise, the professional disposition or complex of 
the physician renders him suggestible in the face of situations that 
leave the carpenter untouched. The physician, for example, 
responds with enthusiasm to a movement for paving the streets 
because it ‘suggests’ to him what never occurred to the proposers— 
the improvement of sanitary conditions. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the hysterical condition in 
which, if we may trust the most approved theories, a pronounced 
dissociation has occurred among the higher centers for control by 
reason of which the individual so afflicted responds more or less 
readily to a suggestion, depending upon the completeness of disso- 
ciation or isolation of the complex stimulated. Suffice it to say 
that those who suffer from the hysterical constitution are especially 
suggestible. 

Evidently if we have correctly analyzed the concepts of sugges- 
tion and suggestibility, the possibility of successfully employing 
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these means alone to build up large social unities is limited by three 
factors: (1) racial and other native differences, (2) prejudices due 
to social and economic position, (3) inequalities in education and 
want of uniform experience among sections of the population. 

Wherever there is a group of pecple with so much in common 
that they constitute a crowd, a mob, an audience, the readers of a 
particular periodical or the disciples of a particular ism, there is 
opportunity for a fairly wide-sweeping interplay of suggestion and 
suggestibility. As the means and frequency of communication 
among men increases, and as localism becomes swallowed up in 
nationalism and more, we should expect an increase in the waves of 
suggestive phenomena were there no counterbalancing factor. 
Such a factor is provided, however, more and more generously 
as the years come and go, in our institutions for higher learning, 
in industry and commerce, in as far as they cultivate a disposition 
to seek first-hand data and weigh the evidence. 
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Our aim at this time is not to call attention to new or unob- 
served conditions or facts, but rather to suggest an interpretation 
of a well-known situation that logically follows a recognition of 
the larger industrial intelligence discussed in our previous article." 
In this article we will leave to the reader the citing of instances, 
as these are so numerous and well known as to be common 
knowledge. 

It is a generally understood law of nature that a power 
developed will find some means of expression or action. To 
know that modern industrial activities have developed the intel- 
ligence of the workers is to know that this intelligence will find 
means of expression. Naturally the path of expression will be 
along lines reaching out from the usual occupations. The man 
whose intelligence has been quickened by the operation of one 
machine feels a desire to learn to operate another. The mere 
routine of operation leads to acquaintance with and a desire to 
set up, repair, and, with the more industrious, the desire to 
improVe or invent radically new machines or devices. This leads 
on and on through all the various stages of industrial activities 
to that of group oversight, the relations of machines to their sur- 
roundings, foremanship, and general management; while the whole 
body of workers is led by many avenues of approach to general 
social, industrial, economic, and political relations and activities. 
Even more, the occasional individual desire is expanded beyond 
the limits of its original occupation to that of entering an entirely 
new field. This principle, perhaps more easily recognized in 
mechanical lines than elsewhere, is applicable to all lines of 
industrial occupations. 

* American Journal of Sociology, XXIV, 643. 
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This continual enlarging of the industrial vision, continued 
year after year and generation after generation, must inevitably 
lead to an industrial type with its tendencies. Continued long 
enough it must assert itself in taking over more or less of those 
related activities that are within its reach. In this advance it 
has all the essentials of success in: the increased intelligence and 
ambitions of its mass, supported to a greater or less extent by 
individuals who have entered other lines, yet retain a sympathy 
for and working interest in their former associates. 

To circumscribe this development indent is as impossible 
as to circumscribe racial advance, because‘it is not the result of 
an individual effort or of a predetermined effort on the part of 
anyone, but rather it is a tide of progress for which the workers 
are no more responsible than those who, by demanding a con- 
stantly higher standard in industrial tasks, have forced an advance 
in industrial intelligence. 

It is, therefore, not a problem growing out of labor’s efforts 
for which labor is to be held responsible, but a racial condition 
for which all are responsible—the capitalist, the consumer, and 
the worker, the latter least of all because in this advance the 
worker has proceeded under compulsion from others. This places 
the duty of satisfying this larger intelligence upon those best 
able to grant it: the employer and consumer. The facts recited 
give to the call of the industrial masses for larger opportunities 
to exercise their intelligence, all the force of justice aside from 
any demands which industrial workers may make. They also 
constitute a demand for change of our entire social philosophy 
from that of aiding the industrial masses to that of affording 
them their rights-by the restraint of others. 

That some larger recognition of the worker’s intelligence is 
desirable is evidently the belief of many, as shown by some recog- 
nition in various examples of profit sharing, welfare work, and by 
other more or less effective means, including recent cases of actual 
participation in the management granted to laborers by the con- 
trolling factor. That few, if any, of these attempts at profit 
sharing, welfare work, etc., have proved satisfactory may indicate 
to us that some fundamental factor has been disregarded. Should 
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it prove true that the rising intelligence of the workers is the 
cause of this discontent, then we may readily understand that 
all attempts along such lines must fail, not because no profits 
are shared, neither because conditions are not improved nor the 
workers greatly benefited; but because the working people realize 
no enlarged opportunity or just recognition of their increased 
mental abilities. 

No doubt it will be suggested that those who have up to the 
present exercised no primal authority in industrial enterprises are 
incapable of maintaining the present high standard of industrial 
efficiency. Perhaps this is the case. If so, it affords the most 
emphatic reason for a careful consideration of the problem, to 
the end that justice may be established by evolution rather than 
by revolution. That we are facing one of these alternatives seems 
evident from present conditions. Which will be chosen depends 
very largely upon the consideration which is given to the problem 
by our present industrial masters. 

Whether an enlarged participation of labor in the control of 
industry will increase or decrease industrial efficiency is not the 
primal question. Ii labor has reached an intellectual standard 
that feels a desire for larger opportunities, that alone is evidence 
of the justice of the demand. The problem cannot be that of 
deciding whether the demand is to be granted or not, but how it 
miay be accomplished with justice to all. 

Whether by neglect or by an unprecedented combination of 
circumstances for which we are not at fault, we are face to face 
with the problem and must find a proper and peaceful solution, or 
accept the inevitable alternative of disorder and direct action. 
That we have greatly minimized the advance in, industrial intel- 
ligence with the consequent suppression of activities seems unques- 
tionable. To look for the source of present world-disorder in this 
improper ranking of the world’s workers seems to offer some hope 
of a just and peaceful and immediate solution. 

The natural development is for each individual to be given 
such opportunities as he is capable of using rightly, as rapidly as 
he advances in intelligence. Suppression means first discontent, 
then organization to relieve the suppression, and then, by a mass 
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action, the breaking down of established lines with little or no 
regard for individual interests or individual capabilities. This 
method is always fraught with injustice to both sides, whether 
resulting in concessions or in revolution. The remedy for all 
sorts of abnormal organizations that have arisen to develop mass 
action is a granting of justice through enlarged intellectual oppor- 
tunity. There then follows a rational and co-operative progress 
that is always within reasonable limits and without need of formal 
control. In fact, human nature is so constituted that it will 
always accept less than justice if offered promptly, although it 
often takes far more than justice when suppression finally results 
in organization and force. 

The immediate question resulting from this first general oppor- 
tunity for release, as a result of a world-conflict, is how to 
formulate logical and workable methods of permitting or aiding 
this industrial intelligence to function freely, yet within its proper, 
though expanding, limits. The first primal factor in this adjust- 
ment is a full and frank recognition and admission that such 
intelligence does exist and does have inalienable rights that are 
superior to tradition and invested interests to which our legal 
enactments and social ideals must be made to conform. 

With this basic principle well understood and conceded, there 
ought not to be such a delay in adjusting conditions and modifying 
our national and state laws as to afford even a remote excuse for 
industrial disorder of any kind. To realize fully the extent of 
industrial intelligence as a whole and the capabilities of the more 
advanced types of industrial workers in particular is to have 
unlimited faith in the patience and forbearance of these people, 
so long as there is held out to them a reasonable hope of intel- 
lectual freedom by the course of peaceable, social, and legal prog- 
ress. To attempt to forestall this demand by schemes of profit 
sharing, however liberal, or to attempt to bribe it into submission 
by wage increases, however frequent, must only aggravate the situa- 
tion, with the problem of solution becoming more and more difficult. 

Neither is it a nominal intellectual freedom that is to be given 
but a complete and practical freedom, made so by all necessary 
encouragement to rightful use, with complete protection from 
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encroachments by the stronger members of society. In all sorts 
of industrial undertakings that result from a recognition of this 
intelligence, the weak must have ample protection to initiate 
enterprises and carry them on, under absolute protection from the 
stronger members of society or from the larger enterprises. This 
in no sense means paternalism or favoritism of any class. It 
simply extends. to the intellectual sphere of activity the same 
principles that are now universally considered as right, and as the 
duty of society in the physical sphere. It is no less important 
that the strong shall have full protection in their rightful activi- 
ties against petty annoyances and any combination against them. 
Simple plain justice, that is so simple as to be recognized by all 
right-thinking members of society, is all that is needed and less 
will not satisfy. 

The driving of sharp bargains with the intellectually weak 
must be treated the same as the driving of sharp daggers by the 
physically strong. We already have many laws approaching a 
recognition of this principle; we must extend them to a full pro- 
tection against superior business strength and the wrongful use of 
any business or industrial enterprise. With a full recognition of 
the principle, the protection would be greatly simplified over 
present attempts at regulation. 

Fundamental in the securing of this larger opportunity for the 
industrial workers is a full recognition of the unchanging law of 
progress, that all rightful activities and all members of society 
are benefited by orderly progress. No just requirement in the 
advance of any class can injure another in its rightful activities. 
The vision of the larger life which capital may experience when 
relieved of present stress and uncertainty by free and contented 
labor cannot be doubted. That the free exercise of this enlarged 
intelligence, brought about by orderly evolution, will supplement 
rather than supplant present industrial management, to the 
improving of all desirable industrial enterprises, is also a reason- 
able expectation. That capital is the loser quite as much as 
labor, by suppressing or by refusing to co-operate in giving larger 
opportunities for the exercise of industrial intelligence, has already 
been demonstrated in individual cases. 
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The world has long realized that a slave in bondage and ignor- 
ance cannot render the most helpful service. We were many 
centuries in reaching the broad-minded view that the master was 
a loser as well as the slave. Today we have the same problem, 
although on a higher level, and it demands an even broader and 
more humanistic view. This brings us to the usual task of all 
reforms—that of convincing one element that to yield to a proper 
readjustment will, in the end, be beneficial to all. This in turn 
places before the philanthropist and sociologist the problem of 
securing justice rather than that of evolving schemes of philan- 
thropy or paternalism. 

That this effort at intellectual freedom is the real basic cause 
of the present world-crisis, rather than that of a desire for physical 
concessions or political control, seems evident. That much of 
the discussion is in terms of physical possession or political action 
seems only incidental to the nature of the situation. It follows 
from the necessity, under present conditions, of physical support 
and political opportunity as a means to intellectual activity. 

This being the case, although this demand is often in terms of 
wages, wages spent in living or placed in the bank, or even 
invested in the industry when no opportunity for active partici- 
pation results, afford no permanent satisfaction to the desire for 
intellectual freedom. It therefore results that demands for wage 
increases pile up with apparently no place for stopping, and with 
most unreasonable wage standards being demanded in certain 
cases. No doubt but that in many cases the workman does not 
realize just what impulse is behind his demand. He feels an 
unsatisfied craving that takes possession of him, and not knowing 
what else to do he goes through the formal and habitual process 
of applying for an increase in wages or of demanding some change 
in time or working conditions. With the proper opportunity for 
intellectual activity denied, he wastes his wages in fruitless efforts 
for intellectual satisfaction, only to find disappointment and an 
ever-increasing feeling that he is not receiving his share of indus- 
trial benefits, yet not realizing just what that lack is. Thus this 
constant demand for wage increases may easily continue, to the 
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destruction of industry and the injury of the workers as well as 
of capital, for satisfaction can never come by this means. 

It would seem that the solution of this problem lies only in a 
change from present attempts to satisfy industrial workers by 
wage increases to that of recognition of increased industrial intel- 
ligence and the necessity for granting proper opportunities for the 
exercise of this intelligence. That this recognition has been given 
in certain instances ‘and with marked promise of success is 
indicative of the correctness of this thesis. 

Reduced to its final analysis, the problem in the present world- 
crisis is not the giving to the industrial masses a larger share 
of product, nor of turning over to them either political or indus- 
trial control, but of recognizing the advance in intelligence by 
co-operation in affording opportunities for the exercise of that 

Aipelligence in all lines of human endeavor in which it may 
properly function, while restricting it within its rightful limits 
that no injustice may be done to other members of society. 

With labor holding its rightful place, and fully protected in 
all rightful activities, paternalistic enterprises and combative 


organizations of all forms must cease, and with them all industrial 
disorder, because there would then be no one who would care to 
give up his larger freedom in order to become a subject of such 
limitations as these organizations necessarily impose. In a free 
industrial society each would get his full share of wages and oppor- 
tunities and know that he has a square deal; in any other system 
he must receive less. 
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“Making the world safe for democracy,” we are discovering, 
| means more than merely winning the war on the battlefields of 
| Europe. If we are content to suffer events at this juncture of the 
a) a world’s history, rather than (following the advice of Marshal 
a) Be Foch) create them, our victory will be of little value; for the old 
a a impulses—greed, hate, rivalry, self-assertion, pugnacity—will 
continue their domination in the affairs of men and nations. The 
: world will be safe for democracy only when love and sympathy, 
properly guided by intelligence, are the controlling motives of 
| society; and for this reason the ethical bases of democracy cannot 
i be overemphasized. ‘They are the living principles which in recur- 
ring ages give life to the institution, though its outer form be crushed 
to earth. Like the ancient phoenix, democracy may burn itself on 
the altar; but as long as its spirit lives, it, like the sacred bird, will 
rise from its ashes. 

Democracy is in its essence a movement rather than an accom- 
| plished fact. We speak of the Athenian democracy not so much 
| because a real democracy was actually achieved, as for the reason 
that in certain of its aspects the government was a movement in 
which the spirit of democracy was present. Actually, notwith- 
| 
i 
‘ 
















standing the political freedom of the twenty-five thousand Athenian 
citizens, three hundred thousand slaves lived in Attica, women were 
not enfranchised, and the relation of the central governments to the 
dependencies was imperialistic. In the instance of modern demo- 
cratic governments also, the best claim they have to be called 
democratic is in the direction they are taking and in the spirit 
which pervades them. In one of her aspects England is a democ- 
racy; in another—specifically in certain of her colonial relations— 
she is the vitalizing center of an empire. The United States of 
America is in a real sense a leader among democracies, having made 
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the cause of democracy her chief international interest; but withal 
wealth has been the dominant factor in America’s industrial and 
social life, and in a real sense also in her religion and politics. Some 
of the more naive political philosophers of the past may have 
believed in the dictum, “ Vox populi, vox Dei’’; the typical modern 
plutocrat views the people as something to be exploited, and in this 
he is unsocial and undemocratic. 

Our forefathers, when they laid the foundations of our country, 
thought of democracy as something essentially negative—the 
absence of political oppression and of taxation without representa- 
tion. Dissatisfied with their home government across the sea, they 
insisted upon the right of self-government. They held the truths 
to be self-evident ‘‘that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness’’; 
but at the same time (1776) one-sixth of the population were chattel 
slaves. South Carolina disfranchised all but free white men believ- 
ing in God, Heaven, and Hell, with a freehold of fifty acres or a 
town lot, or who had paid a considerable tax. ‘‘In Delaware the 
candidate for office was obliged to ‘profess faith in God the Father, 
and in Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Ghost, one God blessed ever- 
more,’ and to ‘acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments to be given by divine inspiration.’’”* In New York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, the right to vote was based on the ownership of prop- 
erty or upon the payment of equivalent taxes. He who aspired 
to become governor of South Carolina had to be worth £10,000, 
for only well-to-do Christian men could enter the gubernatorial 
contests. 

The America of 1776 was a democracy in the sense of freedom 
from the oppression of the mother-country: the colonies were no 
longer subject to the king, and were self-governing. But mere ex- 
ternal freedom is vastly different from effective freedom, especially 
when formal freedom pertains to only a portion of the population, 
those measuring up to the religious and property qualifications 
imposed. 

‘* Walter E. Weyl, The New Democracy (Macmillan, 1912), p. 9. 
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Nor was the United States of 1787 democratic in any but the 
most general sense. The constitution was framed by men who 
differed widely in their attitude toward the common people, some 
of them harboring violent distrust. Alexander Hamilton, who was 
a leading spirit, “‘desired a life-elected president with an absolute 
veto on all legislation, appointing governors with absolute vetoes 
over all the states.”* The constitution as finally adopted inaugu- 
rated a republican form of government, securing the election of 
government officials by the enfranchised persons in the different 
states. The ten amendments, guaranteeing certain civil and politi- 
cal rights, were added to gain the good-will of the common people. 

Our country was passing through a serious crisis during the 


. decade or more subsequent to the close of the war of independence. 


The immediate problem before the founders of the new republic 
had a twofold aspect: to form a stable union and to devise means 
of restoring the credit of the country. That these might be 
secured, it was above all necessary to enlist the interest and loyalty 
of the wealthier citizens; and for this reason provision was made 
for a national bank, a protective tariff was levied, and payment of 
state debts was assumed. Thus at the very beginning the American 
government was democratic only as representing a democratic 
tendency. 

Since that time much progress has been made in the direction 
of further democratization. The emancipation amendment pro- 
hibited slavery; the fourteenth made provision for the equal pro- 
tection of all citizens of the United States; the fifteenth enfranchised 
the negro; the seventeenth placed the election of the senators 


. into the hands of the people. The Supreme Court, originally 


instituted to serve as a check to the people and the several states, 
has in these latter days become more interested in promoting human 
welfare than in the preservation of the status quo of legal and political 
organization. The development of American democracy has 
steadily taken the direction of government by the people, until 
today it may be said that the chief checks to effective freedom and 
complete democratization are economic. Except for the restric- 
tions placed upon women citizens and upon the negro in certain 


1 Op. cit., p. 13. 
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portions of the South, all normal and law-abiding citizens of the 
United States may participate in the government upon reaching 
majority. 

There is no adequate reason for discouragement: the past should 
serve rather to encourage the social reformer and stimulate him to 
greater endeavor in the future. On the other hand, this is no time 
for blind optimism. Formal political freedom, unless supplemented 
by effective industrial and educational freedom, is but a ‘‘sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal.” It is here that the David of 
moral reform takes his sling in hand, gathers smooth stones from 
the brook, and goes forth to meet the Goliath of corruption and 
involuntary economic servitude. 

There are those who believe that, notwithstanding the degree of 
political democracy which has been acquired, society is rapidly 
moving forward into a servile state, or a condition of slavery in 
which the common people will be legally compelled to work for the 
capitalist, receiving in exchange a security of livelihood. Hilaire 
Belloc believes that England, Germany, and the United States are 
traveling in this direction, citing minimum wage laws, employers’ 
liability, and other forms of so-called social legislation as positive 
evidence for his theory. Nor is it entirely improbable that his 
diagnosis may prove correct; for there is no inherent incompati- 
bility between a republican form of government and this state. It 
would be an advance upon social legislation of the paternalistic type 
as found in modern autocracies; for in Belloc’s servile state the 
proletariat may itself be party to the contract in so far as it actively 
agrees to work for capital, receiving as compensation social and 
economic security. Here is doubtless a source of danger for the 
democratic movement, a cul-de-sac which may stay its progress, 
though we hope not. 

The center of social gravity must be human welfare, not prop- 
erty: this is the most fundamental ethical principle of a democracy." 
To achieve this it is essential to inculcate a point of view, to develop 
an attitude, to build up an esprit de corps. While primitive groups 
are held together by the bond of kinship, and autocracies are 
maintained through authority and blind obedience, democracies 

* See R. W. Sellars, The Next Step in Democracy (Macmillan, 1916), p. 15. 
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are welded through the principle of citizenship. The early history 
of the United States affords an example of citizenship emanating 
very often from instinctive tendencies which were dominantly 
individualistic in implication. One need only read the constitution 
up to the twelfth amendment to realize this. Beginning with the 
emancipation amendment (1865), the motive is definitely social; 
benevolence as a principle of democratic government becomes out- 
standing. Prior to the Civil War, the rank and file of American 
citizens were largely interested in promoting their own individual 
well-being. Apart from the preservation of the Union, slavery was 
certainly the greatest issue of the war; and the freeing of the slaves 
was essentially a benevolent enterprise. 

At no point in the realm of government has progress been more 
fundamental than in this shift of motive. Its significance is en- 
hanced by the fact that it involves a volte face in political theory and 
practice. Democracy has reached the point where “promoting 
the general welfare’’ means no longer the greatest good of a number 
of citizens, but the greatest good for ali the citizens. Surely from 
this exalted position to active participation in the program, “‘On 
earth peace, good-will toward men,” is no unreasonable or unnatural 
step. 

The underlying structure of objectified real democracy is a 
properly educated citizenry. By this is meant nothing less than 
that the people as a whole and individually must apprehend in a 
general but vital way the nature and function of a democracy. 
“Government of the people, by the people, and for the people” 
cannot endure unless this is true. When ignorance attempts to 
set up a democratic form of government, civil war and chaos ensue. 
.The mere intention to promote liberty, commendable as this is, is 
not enough. To make it really adequate, the purpose must be 
motivated by a genuine love of fellow-men, the spirit of brother- 
hood, and in addition it must be in a position to avail itself of the 
technique which will make it operative. While an autocracy is 
apt to be self-centered in internal organization and in its inter- 
national relations, it is inconceivable that an enduring democracy 
should be anything but socio-centric in its internal and external 


relations. 
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Efficient churches and good schools are indispensable where the 
greatest good of all is the chief consideration. Religious leaders 
are needed who will see to it that the church does not exist merely 
to preserve intact the religious traditions and forms of the past; 
who on the positive side are faithful transmitters of the social 
spirit, and add thereto diligence in making benevolence effective 
in every aspect of human endeavor. And the schools will rise to 
the occasion only when they develop a type of personality which in 
thought and action is thoroughly social. Efficiency in the sense of 
shrewdness in exploiting the welfare of others in business, of making 
a success of life at the expense of future generations, may fit well 
into an autocracy; but in a democracy it has no place. The ideal 
citizen is characterized by stability of purpose, openness of mind, 
acuity of judgment, faith in human nature, humility of attitude 
rather than a sense of impeccability, loyalty in his devotion to 
righteousness, untiring zeal in furthering human welfare. These 
are the qualities that the schools in a democracy should cultivate 
on the motive side of life. The content of education will be ad- 
justed to the mental and physical aptitudes of the child and the 
youth, after science has done its best in discovering them. Thus the 
individual, while always a means to a high and noble end, is never 
a means only; for the value of his personality is recognized and his 
place in society is adjusted to thisend. While he is a servant of all 
in some particular capacity, his fellow-citizens are equally much his 
servants. 

The term democracy may be viewed as having a double con- 
notation. In its first aspect it is self-government, this the founders 
of the United States had in mind primarily; in its second aspect it 
refers to equality, the latter the colonists took less seriously. These 
two aspects of the term are very intimately related: equality 
depends upon self-government, and in practice self-government 
depends upon equality. Written under the influence of the prevail- 
ing political philosophy of the day, the Declaration of Independence 
states that “‘all men are created equal.” From this it quite natu- 
rally follows that all men are entitled to self-government. Since 
those days human nature has been subjected to much closer scien- 
tific study, and it is now quite patent that the equality upon which 
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self-government is based and which government recognizes is not of 
the eighteenth-century type. Democracy does not mean an equali- 
zation of men, but of opportunity. It implies that the same 
avenues of development and of activity are open to all men. The 
only thing that limits them is their natural capacity and the common 
welfare. 

Here we come upon a great problem of democracy—special 
privilege—since in democracy it almost invariably tends to “‘in- 
visible government,”’ and thus is apt to terminate in a financial 
oligarchy ‘‘camouflaged as a democracy.” This sort of thing can 
usually be traced to the door of “‘ Big Business.”’ 

Though some of our large fortunes may be accounted for through 
financial brigandage, most of them were made in open daylight 
under the tutelage of our laws, institutions, and philosophies; and 
the men who took advantage of what appeared to be their rights 
and privileges are scarcely to be condemned. In general, it may 
be said that the chief source of our stupendous trusts and monop- 
olies has been some great special privilege or monopoly advantage. 
The ethical implication of these privileges was not apprehended 
by the eager business men who made use of them. As time elapsed, 
the fortunes grew larger and larger, partly through progressive 
accumulations of the unearned increment, and partly through the 
development of corporation technique, until now we have a well- 
organized system of plutocraticeconomy. ‘A large and increasing 
portion of the income of society flows into great reservoirs (usually 
natural and legal monopolies) which are pre-empted and controlled 
by private corporations.’”* Nowadays we hear of billion-dollar 
corporations. The larger these get, the more rapidly they develop. 
As far as human wisdom can forecast, there is no practical limit to 
the amount of wealth a corporation may manage. It is quite con- 
ceivable that a few well-regulated corporations might in time 
control nearly all the wealth of a country like the United States or 
Great Britain, and thereby a few men become masters over the 
‘multitude. Thus we come again upon the possibility of the 
development of the servile state. 


* Weyl, op. cit., p. 84. 
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“Big Business,” by virtue of the many property interests in- 
volved, as well as because of the relation it sustains to its employees 
and to the public in general, is interested in the political affairs 
of the state. To this should be added the influence of the instincts 
of acquisition and self-assertion. The conditions are peculiarly 
favorable under these circumstances for the operation of these 
instinctive tendencies; and as their implications from the stand- 
point of morality are quite apt to be unsocial, the outcome often 
is that undue influence is brought to bear upon the government, 
whereby the common welfare is seriously menaced. In order to 
promote business interests it becomes necessary to pass and enforce 
certain laws; but this can only be accomplished by influencing the 
men who have immediate relations to legislatures and courts.' 
If all men were readily capable of being attracted by the allure- 
ments of advanced social and economic position, the task would 
be relatively simple; but since such is not the case, the interests of 
business demand that “invisible government’’ work, not only in 
state and national legislatures, but at the source of political power 
among the people and the petty officials in city, town, and country. 
In this way graft, corruption, chicanery, intrigue, and a thousand 
forms of social injustice take their origin in special privilege. 

Some have asserted that the abolition of special privilege would 
soon restore things to a social condition. This obviously does not 
take into consideration that the privileges of the past have given 
certain individuals a permanent advantage over the citizenry as 
awhole. To resort to confiscation of property and start, as it were, 
at the beginning, would doubtless result in civil war; and even if it 
were possible to effect an equal distribution of property among 
the citizens of a democracy, it would not take long under any sys- 
tem of private property before inequalities in native ability would 
make it possible for a few to outstrip all the others in the race for 
the acquisition of additional property. Thereby inequality and 
special privilege would again appear on the scene. 

The escape from the dilemma is to be found in another direction. 
The present cannot be successfully dissociated from the past. The 


* The recent testimony of a prominent packer to this effect is a case in point. 
See New York Times, January 26, 1919, p. 8. 
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light of knowledge on the part of the people will do much to counter- 
act the pernicious effects of special privileges of the past, for it will 
tend to socialize them in their present-day working. After all, the 
real objection to privilege is its unsocial effect; socialized privilege 
is advantageous to all. Is not this socialization of privilege just 
the direction in which the democratic movements leads us? Para- 
doxical as it may appear, socialized privilege and equality of 
opportunity have the same meaning when properly interpreted. 

In its practical bearing, the next step in democracy is the crea- 
tion and application of a new system of privileges (social in implica- 
tion) intended for the wage-earning rather than a property-owning 
class, a system whereby the wage-earners of the nation will secure 
the protection they so much need in the struggle for higher stand- 
ards of living.‘ Capital will no doubt continue by virtue of its 
very nature to be accompanied by certain privileges; but, on the 
other hand, powerful trusts will be put more and more into a posi- 
tion where they deal, not with helpless individuals who can be 
brought to time by the use of the mailed fist, but with great and 
much more independent unions in many fields. It is not improbable 
that the recent prediction of Mr. Charles M. Schwab may come true, 
that “the time is coming when the men of the working classes, the 
men without property, will control the destinies of this world of 
ours.” To some the new system of privilege, together with the 
modifications it will entail in the present system, will appear no 
solution, perhaps rather as fuel for the smoldering fires of class 
struggle; but it should be remembered that democracy is a move- 
ment charged with the spirit of enhancing human welfare, and that 
if the people are not ready inwardly no outer constraint can force 
it upon them. He who has no faith in human nature and its poten- 
tiality should not take up the cause of democracy. 

Since there is not infrequently sharp antagonism between the 
property-acquiring interest and public welfare, government stands 
at a fork in the road, either private property must be abolished, or 
the mass of the people must be put into a position where they can 
successfully protect themselves against the baneful operations of 
unscrupulous financiers. But of these two ways, the former is 


* Herbert Croly, Progressive Democracy (Macmillan, 1914), p. 119. 
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utopian. If in the course of time the path of democracy should 
lead in this direction, it will be because the people are ready for it. 

There is one further phase of modern life, the impact of which 
upon democracy has been so forceful that it will in the near future 
be one of the great issues which modern democracies will be obliged 
to settle, the United States of America not excepted. It may be 
put into the form of a question: Is militarism advantageous to 
democracy? The question, interpreted, is not, Shall a democracy 
defend itself when attacked, or when its rights have been infringed 
upon by foreign powers, and these threaten the very existence of 
democracy? Rather, the question is, Shall a democracy launch out 
upon a military program similar to that of Prussia; shall it inaugu- 
rate a system of universal military training; shall it progressively 
increase its military equipment until it is in a state of military pre- 
paredness at all times? 

Though this problem does not at first glance appear to be one 
of privilege, it really is; and unless it can be proved that militarism 
is genuinely conducive to the enhancement of human life it has no 
place in a democracy. That militarism is essentially a matter of 
unsocial privilege is shown by its intimate relation to property and 
by its ardent espousal on the part of emperors, crown princes, and 
the nobility. Autocracies view an efficient army and a powerful 
navy less as measures of defense against a foreign foe than as instru- 
ments of expansion. The craving for expansion does not exist 
among the people; dynasties wage war for the purpose of acquiring 
new territory and gaining more power; they view every war as a 
step to another war." Plans for disarmament that have originated 
in autocracies have proved themselves mere ‘‘phrase-making and 
deception”; for autocracies owe their place in the sun to militarism, 
and because they know this they promote war with every effective 
device they can contrive. 

The working people are inclined to view militarism as the pillar 
of all reactionary forces opposed to the laboring class in its struggle 
for liberation. ‘Here it shows itself purely as a weapon in the class 
struggle, a weapon in the hands of the ruling classes serving .. . . 
the purpose of obstructing the development of class-consciousness 


* See Hermann Fernau, The Coming Democracy (New York, 1917), chap. viii. 
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and of securing, besides, at all costs to a minority the dominating 
position in the state and the liberty of exploiting their fellow-men, 
even against the enlightened will of the majority of the people.’ 

This point of view may be considered extreme, but considerable 
evidence can be marshaled in its support. As the wage-earners 
constitute a large proportion of the population of a democracy, 
any institution that limits them in the achievement of that which 
rightfully belongs to them as human beings violates the funda- 
mental principles of democracy. Since militarism does this, it 
ipso facto stands indicted as unworthy of serious consideration as an 
internal policy of a democracy. 

Moreover, the expense and sacrifice involved in being a military 
nation is so enormous that a democracy, whose supreme interest is 
in human welfare rather than in expansion and prestige, cannot 
afford to adopt such a program. During the decade preceding the 
recent war, both France and Germany had from 600,000 to 900,000 
of the strongest and most productive men permanently in the army 
and navy. If we assume that the productive value of each man 
was one dollar a day—a low estimate—it figures up to a lost pro- 
ductive value of from $600,000 to $900,000 daily, or from $180,- 
000,000 to $270,000,000 per annum for each nation, in addition to 
the actual monetary outlay for keeping up the institution. What 
marvelous social effects—effects that would have made the people 
worthier and happier and the entire world better—might have 
been produced if the money thus expended had been invested in 
socializing agencies! 

One of the great economists of England some forty years ago, 
it is reported, contrasted the percentage of young men in the armies 
of Europe as compared with those in schools with the relative pro- 
portion of young men in the army and the schools in the United 
States. The difference was so striking that he made the forecast 
that the large percentage of men in the military service in Europe 
as contrasted with those in schools would give the United States 


* Karl Liebknecht, Militarism (New York, 1917), p. 38. 


The militarism of Germany cost the world $134,000,000,000 during the 
four years of war. There were 8,509,000 men killed and 7,175,000 permanently 
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the economic leadership of the world within half a century." Today 
America has the social and economic leadership of the world, and 
she has accomplished it by devoting her energies chiefly to the 
arts of peace. When, however, she was needed in the Great War, 
she demonstrated the fact that a democracy can within a few short 
months build up an efficient national army for purposes of defense. 

At the present time, indications are not lacking that an attempt 
will be made to introduce militarism into American life. Recently 
an army officer predicted this outcome, using the argument, “‘ Every 
war ends in peace, and every peace ends in war.”’ If this statement 
is meant to imply a causal connection between peace and war, as 
the superficial observer might infer, it is about as accurate as con- 
cluding that day is the cause of night, and night the cause of day, 
because the one follows the other. If it is intended to convey the 
idea of an invariable sequence, it stands open to direct challenge; 
for prior to the recent attempt there has never been a serious con- 
certed effort made by powerful nations to establish an ultimate 
peace. The reason is obvious: autocracies do not purpose to 
negotiate permanent peace, nor can they if they would. ‘No 
peace can last, or ought to last, which does not recognize and 
accept the principle that governments derive all their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and that no right anywhere exists 
to hand people about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they 
are property.’* “The test, therefore, of every plan of peace is this: 
Is it based upon the faith of all the peoples involved, or merely upon 
the word of an ambitious and intriguing government on the one 
hand and a group of free people on the other ?’’ 

The specious argument that even a democracy must commit 
itself to militarism does not take the fact into consideration that 
man has the ability to create events, and that the spectacular 
collapse of the German Empire has put it within our reach to estab- 
lish a peace founded on justice (tempered with mercy) and righteous- 
ness, projected upon a background of fraternity and motivated by 


* See James W. Bashford, China: An Interpretation (New York, 1916), p. 401. 
2 President Wilson’s Address to the Senate, January 22, 1917. 
3 President Wilson’s Reply to Pope Benedict’s Letter to the Belligerent Govern- 
ments, August 27, 1917. 
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benevolence. Militarism is for autocracies “a part of God’s 
world-order”’; for democracies it is the arch-enemy of domestic 
tranquillity and world-peace. 


And men will wonder over it— 

This red upflaming of the Pit; 

And they will gather as friends and say, 
“Come, let us try the Master’s way. 

Ages we tried the way of swords, 

And earth is weary of hostile hordes. 

Comrades, read out his words again: 

They are the only hope for men! 

Love and not hate must come to birth: 

Christ and not Cain must rule the earth!’’! 


* Markham, Peace Over Earth Again. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the American Sociological Society will be 
held in Chicago, December 29 to 31, 1919, in conjunction with the 
meetings of the American Economic Association, American Statistical 
Association, and other organizations. 

The general subject for discussion at the annual meeting will be 
“The Problem of Democracy.’”’ Monday night, December 29, a joint 
session will be held with the American Economic Association. The 
program will include the addresses of the presidents. 

The remainder of the time of the meeting will be devoted to addresses, 
papers, and discussions of democracy in its various angles of contact, 
with present problems of social and political and industrial life as related 
to the democratic life of the people. The purpose of the program 
will be an attempt to establish a program for the realization of a work- 
ing democracy in the world, particularly in the United States. 

The papers and discussions will be included under the following sub- 
divisions of the subject: “‘ Democracy as a Working Program in the 
Political Life of the People”; “‘ Democracy and Industrial Relations ”’; 
“Realization of a Social Democracy”; “ Modern Education as a Prep- 
aration for Democracy ”’; ‘‘ Modern Philanthropic Movements in Their 
Relation to Democracy ”’; ‘‘ Will Democracy Thrive in Reconstructed 
Europe? ”; ‘Democracy in International Life”; “The League of 
Nations as a Democratic Opportunity.” 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Social Science Association of Southern California at its last 
meeting appointed a committee to work for the establishment of a social 
science journal. The aim of the committee is “to reach individuals and 
organizations through the country, in an endeavor to encourage some 
interested group to undertake the project.” 

In order to stimulate interest in this effort the committee has formu- 
lated a tentative statement of aims for a social science journal. Among 
these are the following: (1) to study the whole field of social education 
in the elementary and secondary schools; (2) to determine the aims and 
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formulate the principles for the teaching of all the social studies; (3) to 
present suitable materials and sources for material; (4) to encourage 
working out of both minimum and comprehensive courses of study con- 
nected with the social development of the child; (5) to improve the aims, 
content, and methods in the training of teachers for the social field; 
(6) to make schools through the country centers of fearless, independent, 
wide-ranging discussions of social, economic, and political problems. 

Communications of persons interested in this movement may be sent 
to the secretary of the committee, R. L. Ashley, head of the department 
of social science, high school, Pasadena, California. 





THE BRITISH BOARD OF EDUCATION 
The British Board of Education recommends, among other things, 
the teaching in continuation schools of such elements of sociology as may 
prove suitable for the education of wage-earners and future citizens. 





ADRIAN COLLEGE 


Mr. Joseph N. Sletten, M.A., University of Chicago, December, 
1916, recently returned from overseas service in Italy, has accepted a 
position in the department of sociology and economics for the coming 
year. 





BETHEL COLLEGE 
Mr. C. C. Janzen, who has returned from reconstruction work in 
France, has been appointed professor of social science. In 1917 Mr. 
Janzen was instructor in the sociology division of the extension depart- 
ment of the University of Colorado. 





UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Dr. Sophonisba 
Preston Breckinridge, assistant professor of social economy, at the 
recent convocation of Oberlin College. 





UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

Professor G. S. Dow, of the University of New Mexico, offered 
courses in social pathology and remedial and correctional institutions 
during the second term of the summer session. In connection with this 
course a trip was made to the Kansas State Prison at Lansing and the 
United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, the party taking dinner in 
the penitentiary at Lansing, eating the regulation prison dinner for that 
day. 
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University oF ILLINOIS 
Dr. E. H. Sutherland, professor of sociology in William Jewell 

College, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology in the 

university. Dr. Sutherland offered courses in sociology in the summer 

school. 
















UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


At commencement, the degree of Ph.D. was conferred upon George 
Ware Stephens, professor of economics and sociology, who has resigned 
to accept a similar position in Washington University, St. Louis. 

Dr. John H. Ashworth, of Ohio Wesleyan University, has accepted 
the appointment of professor of economics and sociology. 
















MIAMI UNIVERSITY 

Mr. H. H. Beneke has resigned from the faculty of North Carolina 
College to accept the position of associate professor of economics and 
sociology. 













UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Associate Professor Bernard delivered a course of lectures on rural 
welfare problems in the course in public health nursing conducted by the 
“Minnesota Public Health Association at St. Paul in June and July. 















WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 

Dr. Lorenzo D. Weyand of the University of Chicago has been 
appointed professor of sociology to succeed Dr. Edwin H. Sutherland 
who resigned to accept an appointment in the department of sociology 
in the University of Illinois. 
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The Mulatto in the United States. By EDWARD Byron REUTER. 

Boston: Badger, 1918. Pp. 417. $2.50. 

The case of the everlasting negro again intrudes itself on public 
attention in the form of a scientific treatise upon the mulatto in the 
United States. The author has brought together much interesting 
and valuable material bearing upon mixed-blood races in all parts of 
the world. 

At the outset the author informs us that his treatise deals “with 
the sociological consequences of race intermixture, not with the biologi- 
cal problem of the intermixture itself.” The mulatto in the United 
States has no sociological status; the Eurasian, the half-caste prod- 
uct between the European and the Hindu, constitutes a fertium 
quid, an outcast by both parent types. But the mulatto in the United 
States is socially stratified with the mother-race. His case constitutes 
one of ethnological interest rather than of sociological significance. 
The three most conspicuous Englishmen produced by the world-war 
are Lord Kitchener, an Irishman, General Haig, a Scotchman, and 
Lloyd George, a Welshman. No comparable names have arisen of 
purely English blood, but the basal English idea predominates, and the 
racial identity of these illustrious names has not the slightest sociological 
importance. Moses, the renowned leader of the Israelites, might have 
been Egyptian, but it was his mighty works rather than incident of 
blood that counts through all the years. In the United States all 
negroid elements of whatever blood composition are forced into one 
social class by outside compulsion. The quantum of different bloods 
coursing through the veins of distinguished individuals in this class is, 
practically speaking, a sociological negligibility. The author is, there- 
fore, discussing a theory which he eagerly advocates rather than a con- 
dition that actually exists. 

The scientific pretension of this treatise is vitiated by the vagueness 
of fundamental definition. The word mulatto is used as “a general 
term to include all negroes of mixed ancestry regardless of the degree of 
intermixture.” This definition is not only unscientific but practically 
meaningless. A careful observation of negro schools, churches, and 
miscellaneous gatherings in all parts of the country convinces the reviewer 
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that three-fourths of the negro race have some traceable measure of 
white blood in their veins. It is, therefore, not the least surprising 
that practically all eminent negroes in the different walks of life are 
classified as mulattoes. One is reminded of a famous historian who 
proved conclusively that the Caucasian race alone had made valuable 
contributions to civilization by claiming that all people who had made 
such contributions were Caucasians. At the expense of great labor 
and pains, the author has analyzed numerous lists of eminent negroes 
and by some unexplained process has separated the mulattoes from 
the blacks. Frederick Douglas tells us that genealogical trees did not 
flourish among slaves. It is indeed a wise negro who knows his own 
ancestry. Any negro can claim some degree of mixed blood without 
successful refutation. There is no scientific test of blood composition. 
The utter worthlessness of his classification is disclosed by a casual 
selection of four consecutive names arranged in alphabetical order on 
page 206. Monroe N. Work, R. R. Wright, Sr., R. R. Wright, Jr., and 
Charles Young are classified as mulattoes. Both in color and negroid 
characteristics these names would rank below the average of the entire 
negro race. To rank Nannie Burroughs and Mrs. C. J. Walker as 
mulattoes certainly evokes a smile. When William Pickens and 
Colonel Charles Young are so described, the smile breaks into uncontrol- 
lable laughter. 

The treatise is evidently based upon preconceived theory and 
purpose. The undiluted negro element is supposed to accept with 
satisfaction the status of inferiority, and the mulatto, who is lower than 
white and higher than black, would or should dominate the lower section 
of the biracial division, but must not so much as lift up his eyes to the 
higher world of white opportunity and dominion. The author is unable 
to control his temper in denouncing the attitude of the northern mulatto 
because he insists upon a platform of equality. 

The provincial spirit of the author is everywhere portrayed. His 
range of vision is limited to southern bias and tradition. He fails to 
grasp the universal human impulse. Julius Caesar tells us that all 
men hate slavery and love liberty. The negro is no more satisfied with 
servility than the poor is with poverty, the ignorant with his ignorance, 
or the sick with his disease. Seeming hopelessness of relief causes the 
unfortunate to sink into slothful yielding to an unfortunate lot appar- 
ently,unescapable. 

The normal human passion yearns for freedom and equality. The 
negro forms no exception. The most picturesque and spectacular 
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efforts put forth by the enslaved African in the Western world were 
under the marshalship of Touissant L’Overture, Denmark Versey, and 
Nat Turner, leaders of undiluted negro blood. 

The author really proposes a triracial rather than a biracial division. 
The utter impracticability of this scheme would be found in the impos- 
sibility of identifying the so-called mulatto class. The mixed race 
always represents physical instability. I have known twin brothers 
who were so diverse in racial characteristics that the one easily crossed 
the color line and withheld all recognition from his brown brother who 
could not follow whither he went. 

The dual caste system is undemocratic and un-Christian enough; 
to add a third would be inexcusable compounding of iniquity. 

The first fruit of contact of two races of ethnic or cultural diversity 
is a composite progeny. There exists no biological dead line. Social 
custom and priestly sanction have never been able to control the cosmic 
urge to multiply and replenish the earth. The sons of God in their 
supercilious security never fail to look lustfully upon the daughters of 
men, while shielding their own females from the embrassure of the lower 
order of males. The composite progeny is generally the offspring of 
the male of the stronger race and the female of the weaker race. There 
is no discovered race repugnance or antipathy when it comes to the 
fundamental principles of reproduction. Political pronouncements, 
religious inhibition, social proscription, operate only upon the con- 
trolled sex. The first laws regulating slave relations were made to 
prevent intermarriages of negro males and white females. In the long 
run it makes no difference whether the races are mixed through the 
relation of the higher male and the lower female or by the reverse 
process. The social stigma against the bastard progeny dies out with 
the third and fourth generation. Intermingling of Norman and Saxon 
took place largely through bastardization, which has not the slightest 
influence or effect upon the pride of the Anglo-Saxon today. 

The Germanic races advocate a brotherhood of blood rather than 
of culture. Other sections of the white race.show less racial intolerance. 
In the one case the offspring is made to follow the status of the mother 
and in the other that of the father. The effect of the one is to mix the 
lower race by keeping the upper race pure, while that of the other is the 
reverse. 

We see the contrasted effect of these wide-apart policies in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The mulatto in the United 
States received every initiatory advantage over his black half-brother. 
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He had the sympathy of his father-master. In many instances he was 
educated and sent to the free states where he would have a man’s chance. 
Hon. John M. Langston recounts in his autobiography the paternal 
regards of his white father who personally superintended his education 
and left in his will a large sum of money for his removal to Ohio and a 
good start in life. As the author more than once states, the free negro 
before the war was more or less of mulatto element. Small wonder then 
that they became the first leaders of the negro race of the generation 
immediately following freedom. The author fails to notice or note the 
rapid increase of leadership on the part of the unmixed negro under the 
stimulus of education and opportunity since the war. 

Whether succeeding generations of the mulatto element maintain 
the vigor and aggressive spirit of the first-fruit of race intermixture 
constitutes an interesting thesis for some keen-minded social student 
who may have no better use to make of his time. 

The case of the mulatto fails to prove the doctrine of the transmission 
of mental and moral quality. While it is true that the mulatto has more 
numerously risen to places of distinction, it does not appear in any 
instance that they have reached a higher level of renown than the pure 
black. Phyless Wheatly and Paul Lawrence Dunbar mark the highest 
literary genius of the African in America. 

In organizing ability, W. W. Brown, author of the The True Reformer, 
laid the basis of subsequent negro enterprise. Granville T. Wood 
leads the race in inventive genius. Robert E. Elliot is conceded to be 
the ablest negro who had a seat in our federal Congress. 

While it is true that no American negro or mulatto has reached 
the highest pinnacle of renown, this is no discredit or discouragement 
to their just aims and aspirations. The emergence of genius depends 
upon social opportunity and not upon inherent capacity. The white 
race of Mississippi has produced comparatively few illustrious names 
as compared with Massachusetts, although they justly lay claim to the 
same underlying racial capacity. Their environment has not been 
conducive to the emergence of genius or talent of the highest order. 
Neither negro nor mulatto has had the opportunity for the exhibition of 
transcending genius. For but half a century he has been playing in 
the back-yard of civilization. The few men of eminence who have 
risen under these circumstances are hopeful indications of what may 
be expected as the area of opportunity and privilege is enlarged. 

The cause of the negro regardless of blood equation before the 
American people is one and inseparable. The cleavage which grew up 
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under slavery is rapidly dying away under the more enlightened policy 
of freedom. 

The author is again fundamentally mistaken in presuming that the 
mulatto constitutes a self-continuing class without intermingling with 
the mother-parent group. If this contention were true, there would be 
no mixed blood less than one-half white. 

On the other hand, the amount of white blood already injected in 
the negro race is not likely to be greatly increased by further fresh 
infusion. The rapid growth of the mulatto element as shown by the 
federal census is due to the wide diffusion of white blood already injected 
in the negro race. 

The laws of a great majority of the states of the Union prohibit 
intermarriages between the races; this absolutely prevents legitimate 
mulatto offspring. The growing sense of self-respect and decency on 
the part of the black has checked almost to the point of stoppage the 
illegitimate progeny. Even where illicit relations between the races 
are indulged in, it is not likely to result in issue. 

On account of the “‘sage femme” and the practice of race suicide, 
such issue arising from the process of the old-order complacent con- 
cubinage will not be prolific in the red-light district and city slums. 
The segregation of the races, making relationship less easy, tends to the 
same end. 

As an illustration of the infrequency of the direct mulatto progeny, 
the student body of Howard University, about 1,500 in number, is com- 
posed largely of the mixed element. There are probably not a half- 
dozen children of white parents in this entire number. On the other 
hand, the first pupils in this institution a generation ago were very largely 
the offspring of such parentage. The ones who are of lightest hue and 
show closest physical similarity to the white race are known to be the 
legitimate children of a colored co-parency. Of the more than two 
million so-called mulattoes in the colored race, an overwhelming number, 
especially of the younger generation, are offspring of colored fathers and 
mothers. It is safe to say that they average about one-fourth of the 
full-blooded white men who have become absorbed in the colored race. 
This European blood cannot remain in any one compartment of the 
race but will tend to diffuse itself throughout the entire mass until it has 
assumed an approximate oneness in color and physical likeness. The 
process of diffusion will be facilitated by the well-known tendency of 
the male to mate with the female of lighter hue. There are comparatively 
few monochrome marriages within the negro race. The colored male 
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of all shades is prone to mate upward and the female downward on the 
chromatic scale. The poet Dunbar speaks of the swarthy maid with 
her swarthier swain as typical of this tendency. 

The hundred thousand quadroons and the sixty-nine thousand 
ectoroons together with numerous thousands of the nine hundred 
thousand mulattoes returned by the census of 1890 are crossing and are 
still likely to cross the great social divide and incorporate into the white 
race, in order to escape the lowest status of the despised fraction of their 
blood. 

In some states a person with only one-eighth negro blood is given 
the legal status of white. The transition of the quadroon, octoroon, 
and lighter mulattoes will widen the physical margin between the two 
races. The male more easily crosses the social dead-line than the 
female. This gives a darker male a wider area for his well-known 
propensity to mate with a lighter female and will thus facilitate the 
rapid diffusion of white blood throughout the race. 

Negro schools, especially in cities and towns, show few children 
of unadulterated negro type and very few of the other extreme which 
cannot be detected from white. Both extremes, however, are a rapidly 
diminishing quantity, while the average of the race is approaching a 
medium yellowish-brown rather than black. Under this tendency, 
within the next three or four generations, a pure negro will be hard to 
find outside of the black belts and remote rural regions of the South. 
Leadership within this group will be determined by those who evince 
the capacity and enterprise without reference to hue or complexion. 
The sociological problem of the mulatto is merely the sociological 
problem of the non-white element of our population. 

This treatise bears the date of 1918, but was probably worked out 
before the world-war had injected a new spirit in the human race. This 
titanic struggle has given tremendous impulse toward the universal 
sanction of common standards, aims, and ideals. 

The great vice of American slavery was that it strove to identify 
the color line with the cultural level. This is the crowning evil of the 
prevailing method of dealing with the race question today. The 
dominant word of civilization today is that culture, and not color shall 
constitute the world-standard. Japan has put the world on warning 
that there must be no race or color line in the relationship of men. The 
Germanic element of the Peace Congress, who had just united to over- 
throw a logical embodiment of racial arrogance in the German nation, 
defeated, for the time being, the acceptance of Japan’s proposition. A 
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distinguished senator bases his objection to the League of Nations 
upon the ground that the majority of its constituent members are not 
disposed to obliterate the color line on the world’s affairs. 

The human race is moving rapidly toward the adoption of universal 
laws, which, like the laws of science, admit of no ethnic deviation. 
There never can be peace and good-will on earth or in any part of it 
where the color line prevails. It is the author’s misfortune that the 
appearance of this treatise might not have been delayed until he had 
time to reshape it in harmony with the new democratic ideas. As long 
as men take counsel of color rather than of conscience, there will be 
turmoil and confusion in the world. ; 

A biological civilization can only be local and temporary. The 
equilibrium of the world must be based on the universally acknowledged 
and accepted scientific ethnical, social, and spiritual laws, not subject to 
variation to meet the pride and arrogance of men. Those who argue 
otherwise tend to frustrate the fulfilment of the universal longing of the 
human heart for peace on earth and good-will toward men. 

Those who profess Christianity as the world-wide religion and yet 
justify the operation of a color line disprove and discredit their preten- 
sion. If Christianity is to be a biological religion, it cannot be universal. 
The ideal of Christianity is that all of its devotees, regardless of ethnic 
deviation, are baptised in one spirit. Spiritual kinship transcends all 
other relations among men. Unless Christianity can overcome the color 
line, the universality of its claim will be discredited, and the world must 
still repeat the query propounded by the rugged teacher of rightéousness 
to his august relative and rival. 

“Art thou he that should come or do we look for another ?” 

KeLLy MILLER 


Howarp UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Cultural Reality. By FLoRIAN ZNANIECKI, Pu.D., Lecturer in 
Political History and Institutions in the University of Chicago. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1919. $2.50 net, 
postage extra. 

In these days of impressionism and half-baked generalizations it 
is a rare treat to come across a book like this, with its splendid mastery 
of materials and its closely knit argument. Unfortunately we can here 


give only the briefest summary. 
Empirical reality consists of individual interests as actualized in 


individual experience, but also as transactual in the sense of being the 
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sesults of past individual creativeness, whether of this particular indi- 
vidual or other individuals. The relation between knower and known 
is never the relation of a subject to an object independent of experience 
and prior to it, but the relation of the present interest to the cumulated 
results of past experience. Since reality primarily means functioning 
in active experience, the degree of realness depends upon the relation 
of an object to actual activity. An object may, however, exist without 
being experienced, since it may be the result of past creativeness, which 
must now be taken account of as independent of a particular experience, 
though it must have some reference to it in order to be real. Except 
present creative individual experience or the results of former activity, 
there can be no reality. Reality is primarily human, though the author 
admits some sort of reality in the pre-human stage, i.e., so long as we 
can predicate experience, impossible though it is for us to understand it. 
Thus when the mollusc was the highest type of life, reality consisted of 
the experience of the mollusc and the types of life below it. Since experi- 
ence is always creative whether it is productive or reproductive, there- 
fore, even allowing for destruction, reality is always growing. The 
individual stream of experience is a chaos of interests which have no 
other unity than that they are part of creative activity. The individual 
objects of interests, however, become extended so as to be objects of 
other here’s or individual centers. They also have a relative duration 
in different mow’s of individual experience. But since reproduction 
always means creation, we cannot but approximately know the past. 

While the historical stream of interests is always more or less chaotic, 
creative thought is busy producing some kind of organization. This 
shows itself in the practical realm in the situation, which uses instru- 
ments in realizing its trend, the aim being in part realized at the outset 
in that it is constituted by the dynamic stream of thought, striving for 
more concrete fulfilment. Again the situation is extended by the scheme 
which gives the situation greater definiteness in showing its relation 
to its contexts; and the scheme in turn is extended by the dogma which 
is a synthesis of schemes and shows the total attitude, conscious and 
unconscious, of the creative individual. Thus the modern farmer, 
when the food situation is involved, includes in the realization of that 
particular need the use of instruments, schematizes the situation in 
terms of labor, soil, climate, seed, and other factors, and synthesizes the 
food satisfaction with other satisfactions—economic, social, religious, 
aesthetic, etc. 

The historic chaos is further in a process of being unified by theoretic 
activity which superimposes certain systems, which are abstractions 
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and elaborations of historical reality from different points of view. Such 
elaborations are found in the physical order, the psychological order, 
the sociological order, and the ideal order. Each supplements the pre- 
ceding, the psychological order being an attempt to explain the facts 
of individual experience which have been ruled out as subjective by 
the physical sciences, the sociological order trying to show the relation 
between the facts which concern various centers of individual experience, 
and the ideal order aiming at final unification of facts within a system 
of knowledge. But theoretic activity at best is artificial in its isolation 
of orders of fact, in the presuppositions which it adds to concrete experi- 
ence, and in its efforts at final unity. Reason neglects the element of 
creative thought, which makes reality fluid and individual and which 
defies any final synthesis. We must also recognize that the construc- 
tion of reality based on appreciation has an equal claim with that of 
reason and independent of it. At best science has an instrumental place 
in creative thought, the very reality of which it ignores and must ignore 
in order to establish its abstract uniformities. The aspect of creative 
thought is or should be the field of philosophy. 

The author’s account throughout is an attempt to state reality in 
terms of cultural interpretation. The stone may be taken as part of a 
physical system and subject to physical laws. But it may also be taken 
as an object of worship in some religious system, it may figure in a system 
of economic valuation or of aesthetic appreciation. One system is no 
more real than another and all the systems are constituted by the 
creative activity of thought and owe their meaning and existence to 
their cultural context. So much is clear. But we may have some 
difficulty in subscribing to the thesis that the objects of nature have 
no other existence than that of the cultural context. Jt is hard to believe 
that the environment of the amoeba or the microbe, at a time when it 
was the highest form of life, had no other reality than that included in 
the consciousness (if there was any) of the amoeba or the microbe. It 
is true that the environment which the geologist gives to these early 
forms of life owes its meaning to cultural history. But does it also owe 
its existence to cultural history? And what about the geologic changes 
previous to the existence of life? Do they owe their existence, as well 
as their meaning, to the later-appearing creative thought? As regards 
the author’s theory of social relations, I find it difficult to agree that we 
know other individual minds and they us, only by results, the mark of 
creative activity left upon objects. How can we distinguish between 
present active minds and past minds in that case? In our moral rela- 
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tions, is it not precisely these active minds that we confront, that we 
value dnd react upon? Furthermore, how is it that the products of 
mind can exist when we are not conscious of them—the civilization of 
ancient Egypt, long buried from human ken—if there is no order of 
reality except conscious experience? The author deserves credit for 
discarding such assumptions as an absolute consciousness and placing 
himself squarely on an empirical basis. But valuable as the book is 
as an account of cultural reality, I do not feel that it meets the whole 
problem of reality. Finally, must we believe that there is no order in 
the stream of reality except that contributed by individual creative 
activity? Is all discovery really creation? Perhaps the author has 
overdone the creative contribution of the human mind. Why should 
the author assume cumulative growth in a world of chance where destruc- 
tion would seem to be as probable as construction? When conditions 
on earth become again unfavorable to the higher types of life, will the 
amoeba carry the cultural cumulation of the past? But on the author’s 
theory of creative thought, there is no guarantee that the philosophy 
of one individual shall be coercive over another. So his philosophy 
can claim no more weight than that of others. In any case his inter- 
pretation of culture merits the closest study and we shall look with 


interest for the sequel. 
J. E. Boopin 


CARLETON COLLEGE 





Proposed Roads to Freedom. Socialism, Anarchism and Syndi- 
calism. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1919. Pp. xviii+218. 

In this volume Mr. Russell has set himself a somewhat limited 
task, but has accomplished it brilliantly and made a valuable addition 
to the literature of sane radicalism. In Part I (85 pages) he surveys 
historically the three leading divisions of radical thought, and in Part II 
discusses the main issues involved in social regeneration. The following 
are the topics: ‘Work and Pay,” “Government and Law,” “ Inter- 
national Relation,” “Science and Art under Socialism,’ and “‘ The 
World as It Could Be Made.” The whole treatment is remarkable 
for the clearness and charm of its style as well as the sweet reasonable- 
ness of its spirit, a familiar characteristic of the auther but unusual in 
men of his views. The position which he takes is nearly that of the 
English-Guild Socialists. Though he repudiates anarchism as imprac- 
ticable—he admits it as the theoretical ideal—his emphasis is strongly 
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on the side of individual freedom in opposition to the proclivities for 
centralization and beaurocracy of the older “orthodox” socialism. He 
pins his faith in-small groups “jealous of their privileges and deter- 
mined to preserve their autonomy.” Critical readers will be likely to 
find Mr. Russell over-sanguine in his estimate of the amount of author- 
ity which it will be necessary to exercise over individual human nature 
and of the intrinsic difficulties of the unescapable problems of social 
organization, the amount and the complexity of the machinery 
probably requisite for securing any fairly effective direction and 
co-ordination of human activities under the conditions of modern life. 
The book is probably the best place to which the busy general reader 
may turn for a brief, sympathetic presentation of current social move- 
ments, and is well worth anyone’s while to read for its literary 


value. 
F. H. Knicut 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Deficiency and Delinquency; An Interpretation of Mental Testing. 
By James Burt Miner, LL.B., Ph.D. Educational Psychol- 
ogy Monographs, No. 21. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 


1918. Pp. xiv+355. 

This book is undoubtedly one of the best that has yet appeared 
dealing with the relation of mental deficiency to delinquency, and it 
can be strongly recommended to students of the social sciences, partic- 
ularly to those who are interested in the newer movement attempting 
to introduce more exact methods of measurement into those sciences. 
If they are to be called sciences, they must describe in quantitative 
terms. How this can be done with reference to mental deficiency is 
well illustrated by our author, and although the sociologist who has 
been brought up on qualitative description may find the book hard 
reading, it will unquestionably merit a close and careful study by the 
earnest student. The method of attack by means of correlation is one 
that will be used more and more in the interpretation of social data. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part One deals with ‘‘Prac- 
tical Considerations,” and Part Two with “Theoretical Consideration.” 
In the first part the author’s chief contribution is his percentage defini- 
tion of intellectual deficiency, which the author proposed in 1915 and 
which is now more systematically developed. This proposal is to the 
effect that a certain percentage of the population can be regarded as 
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intellectually deficient and by this means the lines of demarcation for 
the deficient can be arrived at on our scales of mental measurement. 
After a very thorough examination of the estimates of feeble-mindedness 
made by different workers in different countries, he arrives at the con- 
servative estimate of o.5 per cent clearly deficient and an additional 
1 per cent border line. If, therefore, we determine the point on our 
scale reached by the lowest o.5 per cent and the lowest 1.5 per cent, 
we shall then have the diagnostic points for the clinical psychologist. 

The author cautions us, however, that mental deficiency as tested 
on our scales is not synonymous with feeble-mindedness. The latter 
term is much broader and contains the concept of social incompetency. 
The author then makes the best compromise yet attempted between 
intellectual deficiency and social deficiency, in order to retain the 
twofold meaning that is implied by the term “feeble-minded.” We 
have mental deficients who are socially incompetent, and also social 
incompetents who do not test mentally deficient. The latter group is 
characterized by “weakness in the volitional, or conative, aspect of 
mind.” The only doubt in the reviewer’s mind is whether this group 
suffering from volitional defect ought to be called feeble-minded at 
all. They would seem to be the unstable, the psychopathic, the con- 
stitutional inferiors, the hysterics, the pre-dementia praecox types, 
and to be classed rather with the insane than the feeble-minded. How- 
ever, it is unquestionably true that such defects, existing in children 
especially, have in the past been called feeble-mindedness and chil- 
dren of this type may perhaps best be taken care of in our feeble-minded 
institutions. This being the case, the practical plan suggested by our 
author, of calling feeble-minded all testing below a certain point and 
in addition all borderline cases having a definite history of social unfit- 
ness, is undoubtedly the best compromise between the psychological 
and sociological concepts implicit in the term “feeble-mindedness,”’ 
as at present used. 

Having fixed the limits for tested mental deficiency, the author 
gives us an excellent summary of the mental tests of delinquents, show- 
ing that his criterion is very conservative, and pointing out the exag- 
geration as to the amount of intellectual deficiency that has been 
claimed by many workers. His table showing the summary of results 
of many workers is valuable. His chief conclusions are that intellectual 
deficiency is ‘‘most serious among women and girls who are sex offend- 
ers,”’ that “institutions which care for the same type of delinquents 
show pronounced variation in the amount of tested deficiency,” that 
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the percentage of juvenile delinquents who are deficient has been 
grossly exaggerated and that probably the real percentage of such is 
about ro. 

There are three chapters dealing with school standing in relation 
to deficiency and delinquency, and the author lays much stress on the 
possibility of bad school adjustment as a possible factor in delinquency. 
This is not very convincing to the reviewer, particularly when we sus- 
pect, as we do at present, that the most poorly adjusted child in school 
is the very bright child, and we have no reason to believe that such 
children predominate among delinquents. However, the bad effects of 
poor school adjustment are well worth investigating more deeply, as 
our author suggests, not only for the sake of the delinquent but also 
for the non-delinquent child. 

One of the most valuable chapters in the book is chapter x, “ Defi- 
ciency as a Cause of Delinquency.” Here the author brings to the 
notice of the American reader Goring’s important work on The English 
Convict, and shows in a masterly way how the method of correlation 
is helping to solve the eternal dispute as to the relative importance of 
heredity and environment in the causation of the delinquent. Goring’s 
coefficient is +0.65 for adult delinquents, and Miner’s for juveniles 
from +0.16 to 0.29. “In this complex criminal diathesis, which 
means greater susceptibility to temptations, there is little doubt that 
mental ‘deficiency is the main factor.” 

The second part of the book has no particular reference to defi- 
ciency, but is a valuable contribution to the theoretical implications of 
mental measurement; indeed it is one of the most thorough and sound 
discussions that has so far appeared. The various possible forms of 
distribution curves and of developmental curves are discussed, and the 
percentage or percentile method of describing mental ability is shown 
to be the best quantitative statement and also to be the safest, at least 
until we are absolutely certain as to the form of distribution of tested 
capacity at each age and of the developmental curve in general. 

RUDOLF PINTNER 

Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 





The British Revolution and the American Democracy. By NORMAN 
ANGELL. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1g1g9. Pp. 3109. 
$1.50. 

Next to John A. Hobson’s Democracy after the War this is the most 
pessimistic book which it has been my lot to look through recently. 
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Both books are cast in somewhat the same mood. Both reflect a grave 
fear that the war has so cut up the roads to freedom that nothing short 
of miraculous democratic Ford could surmount the ruts and shell-holes 
or survive the shocks. The book is frankly not a defense or justifica- 
tion of the various revolutionary social programs which it discusses. 
It is simply a statement of the issue and the facts. The issue, in short, 
is the “future of the institution of private property, and the degree and 
kind of industrial democracy which we intend in future to permit” 
(p. viii). The mission of the book is to convince Americans that we 
are vitally concerned whether or no in European democratic move- 
ments, particularly because to Americans democracy means usually 
political democracy, while to Europe the word has taken on a wider 
meaning and includes industrial democracy. America is at grips with 
the problem, not because of Bolshevist or socialistic propaganda, but 
because of our governmental war measures. We have been brought, 
so the author insists, face to face with real, fundamental principles for 
the first time since the Civil War. Hence we must know the facts. 

The book is largely a welding together of various newspaper and 
magazine articles published within the last four years. The meat of 
the book is an analysis of the British Labor Party and its program, 
with differentiation between them and syndicalism or “absolute”’ social- 
ism. The author clearly indicates how the war has forwarded these 
very ideas, how it has made possible the impossible. It is very clear 
from his discussion that the author, while recognizing the drift in the 
direction of socialism, is perfectly aware of the fact, and says so, that 
socialism is not synonymous with democracy or freedom, for it may 
mean Etatism. Nor does he believe that socialism will necessarily 
prevent war, for, as he clearly indicates, “war in capitalistic society 
does not arise from the mechanism of capitalism, but from the state of 
mind which a capitalistic society engenders” (p. 151). Therefore, 
“if the Socialism of the future is merely to mean a transfer of owner- 
ship in land and capital from the individual to the State preserving the 
type of mind and feeling which we now know in western society, the 
Socialist organization of nations is likely to give us a condition even 
more susceptible to bitter military conflicts than is the capitalist and 
individualist economy.” 

Nevertheless socialistic thought, he contends, does help through 
creating a diversion of motive and interest, partly by way of substi- 
tuting an interest in the quality of democratic life for the old national- 
istic rivalries. As to the method of realizing a socialistic goal the author 
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shows his genuine, conservative spirit by making it perfectly clear 
that if conscription of wealth is to come about it will not come by 
expropriation but through taxation; but that he is also a constructive 
liberal is shown by his support of the spirit of adventure in place of 
former economic fatalism, or as Walter Lippman has phrased it, he 
holds for mastery versus drift. 

The pessimistic part of the book is concerned with the problem of a 
society of free men versus the servile state. The author asks the ques- 
tion whether we really believe in freedom of discussion or toleration, 
and answers, “No,” and it must be admitted that he has gathered a 
good deal of evidence from the Anglo-American Prussians. The new 
inquisition which has been put into operation during the war, the 
repression of freedom of thought, the menace of men like Lord North- 
cliffe, the remartyrdom of Socrates, all of these indeed are threatening, 
and there is little to choose between the methods of Northcliffe and some 
of our self-appointed inquisitors in the United States and the crushing 
repression instigated by the Bolshevik régime in Russia. It is difficult 
to disagree with the author that the political heretic is the saving salt 
of democracy. Whether there is the sharp antithesis which he draws 
between the wisdom of the common folk and the expert is more debat- 
able. It sounds suspiciously like vox populi vox dei, yet at the same 
time we must admit the truth which he has perhaps somewhat over- 
stated, that one of the great lessons of the war has been the tremendous 
reserves of capacity lying latent in the common man. It is for that 
reason more than any other that the reviewer finds it possible to shake 
off the weight of pessimism which this book fastens upon him; and,in 
answer to the concluding note of the book, to the effect that the modern 
state is likely to kill political heresy even more successfully than the 
church state killed religious heresy, we would call the author’s atten- 
tion to the fact that heresy finally triumphed, as it always does. This 
book should be particularly valuable to the American Bourbon or to 
the average citizen who is not aware yet that the British Labor Party’s 
program was issued over a year ago and is already contributing strongly 
to the formation of a new social order. Attention should be called to 
two slight slips: on page 14 the printer has substituted “casual’’ for 
“causal”; on page 15 the author has allowed himself to indulge in a 
perhaps unconscious bit of sarcasm where he refers to the “particularly 
sober and moderate New York NATION”’! 

A. J. Topp 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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The Redemption of the Disabled. By GARRARD Harris. With an 
introduction by Colonel Frank Billings, U.S.A. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. Pp. xxvi+318. $2.00. 

This book is an attempt to present in popular form an account of 
the remarkable advances made in the new field of the economic rehabili- 
tation of men disabled in war and industry. The opening chapters 
discuss the social philosophy underlying the new attitude toward those 
disabled in war and sharply criticize the evils of the old pension system. 
America’s debt to European countries in planning for its disabled sol- 
diers is clearly shown. Seven chapters are given over to a brief review 
of the rehabilitation systems in Belgium, France, England, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, and 
India. 

The War Risk Insurance and Vocational Rehabilitation Acts are 
described, together with the plans of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education for the administration of this work of re-education. The 
concluding portions of the book deal with some of the problems involved 
in the economic rehabilitation of the disabled, such as choice of occupa- 
tion, placement in industry, attitude of employers toward the crippled, 
development of public opinion, and the application of the methods of 
rehabilitation to those crippled in industry. 

The book, while written in an attractive style, does not show 
evidence of being a critical study of the important problems with which 
it deals. The author, who was a member of the publicity staff of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, seems to take the attitude of 
a propagandist rather than that of a scientific student. No effort is 
made to give a critical estimate of the various systems of rehabilitation 
in different systems. Since the author has not had actual experience 
in the work of rehabilitation, he does not write as an expert in this field. 
The book, therefore, contains much information for the general reader, 
but is not of great value to the specialist. 

A more complete statement of the work done on behalf of disabled 
soldiers would have included mention of such agencies as the After-Care 
Bureau of the Department of Civilian Relief of the American Red 
Cross, which has been closely co-operating with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. In the chapter on “Salvaging the Disabled of 
Industry” it is unfortunate that no statement is made of the pioneer 
work done in this field by the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled Men in New York City. 
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A more serious criticism has to do with the author’s use of sources. 
In the Preface it is stated that “much of the material was obtained 
from original sources opened to the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in its studies on the subject of vocational rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled in Europe.” As a matter of fact, a close study of the portion of 
the book dealing with the systems of rehabilitation in foreign countries 
shows extensive and unacknowledged borrowing. A concrete instance 
is the use made of Bulletin No. 15, The Evolution of National Systems 
of Vocational Re-Education for Disabled Soldiers and Sailors, published 
under the signature of Douglas C. McMurtrie, by the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education in May, 1918. This book, which is based on a 
study of original sources, seems to form the chief basis of Mr. Harris’ 
discussion of rehabilitation in European countries. Whole paragraphs 
are paraphrased and in some instances there is but a slight change in 
wording. A typical example of his use of this material is the following. 
From Bulletin No. 15, page 40: 

In many schools wages are paid, beginning with 50 centimes or 1 franc 
a day and reaching later 4 to 6 francs a day. In others the product of the 
workshop is sold and the proceeds, less the cost of the raw materials, are 
divided among the workmen. This is the case at Saint-Maurice, where a 
half of the sum thus earned is paid out at the end of every fortnight, and the 
other half saved by the school and paid to the man in a lump sum when he 
leaves. At Tourvielle the value of the labor put into the articles made in 
the shops is paid for whether the articles are sold or not, the money being 
divided among the workmen at the end of every month according to their 
productive capactity. Men are encouraged to save at least a part of it so 
that when they leave they will have money to buy needed tools or equip- 
ment. 


From Redemption of the Disabled, page 86: 

In some of the schools wages are paid, beginning with 50 centimes or one 
france a day and later reaching four to six francs a day. In others, the prod- 
uct of the workshop is sold and the proceeds, less the cost of the raw mate- 
rials, are divided among the workmen. At St. Maurice, half the amount 
earned is paid out every fortnight; the other half is retained and paid to the 
man when he finishes. At Tourvielle, the value of the labor on the articles 
made is paid for whether the articles are sold or not, the money being divided 
among the workmen at the end of the month, according to their productive 
capacity. The men are encouraged to save half of this in order to have a 
small capital on leaving. 

Such use of material prepared by others deserves severe condem- 
nation. It is, to say the least, unprofessional and at once raises doubts 
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as to the quality and authoritativeness of the other portions of the 
book. 

The volume contains no bibliography of the voluminous periodical 
and pamphlet literature issued on this subject in this country and 
abroad during the war. 






J. F. STEINER 





UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 











The Ethics of Co-operation. By JAmMes H. Turts. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 73. $1.00. 


In this suggestive and readable lecture, delivered at the University 
of California on the Weinstock foundation, Professor Tufts has outlined 
a social ethic in which the discussion turns upon the three types of 
solutions for the problem of human association, namely, dominance, 
competition, and co-operation. “The greatest of these is co-operation,”’ 
which provides “the touchstone for the others.’”’ The problem is 
approached from the point of view of certain goods dear to humanity, 
such as liberty, power, justice, rather than “from the formulations of 
philosophers.” It is argued that a social order based upon co-operation 
best promotes these goods. 

The writer then sketches the rédles of dominance, competition, and 
co-operation in government, religion, commerce, and industry in the 
past in order to throw light upon co-operation in relation to the inter- 
national situation. He thinks that “co-operation has asserted itself 
step by step” in the past. The low ethical standards accompany- 
ing co-operation in business at present are due to the fact that 
such co-operation as exists, being the product of selfish motives, is 
largely unintentional and unmoral. Furthermore the unequal condi- 
tions under which competition has taken place have made difficult 
any extension of real co-operation. On the ethics of business the 
author takes high ground. “I cannot see,” he writes, “why it should 
be thought unworthy of a statesman or a judge to use the political 
structure for his own profit, but perfectly justifiable for a man to exploit 
the economic structure for private gain’”’ (p. 41). These are brave 
words and true. Co-operation is the only solution of international 
issues. Its greatest enemies here are survivals of dominance, non- 
social competition especially in trade, and narrow nationalims. Inter- 
national co-operation implies free trade or the elimination of non-social 
competition in foreign relations. 
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In a single lecture, covering so much ground, a certain amount of 
formalism is of course to be expected. Dominance is used with a 
bad and co-operation with a good connotation, for which undoubtedly 
critical support would be provided in a more extended discussion. 
In reality both are relative terms. What differentiates the dominance 
of Kaiser from that of Demos? Is the dominance of the will of the 
majority in a democracy an evil? Is there not a very real sense 
in which the dominance of public sentiment is even more fundamental 
in a democracy than co-operation? Co-operation is a relative term. 
During the war Germany excelled the allies in co-operation. The 
most brilliant illustrations of co-operation in American society appear 
in corrupt politics and the questionable creations of big business. It 
would almost seem as though in sheer skill in organization and 
co-operation the forces of evil have had the better of the forces of right- 
eousness. Not so much co-operation as the principles involved, the ends 
sought, is the important thing. Co-operation abstractly taken is 
exposed to the criticisms that have been levelled at the term upon which 
Royce sought to build his ethics, namely, loyalty. 

In his closing section on the interaction of ideas and institutions 
Professor Tufts has suggested how this formalism might be eliminated 
by a psychological analysis of the social situation. He has wisely 


eschewed “the formulations of the philosophers” in this short essay 
but obviously some theory of society is needed before we can give to 
these general terms exactness of meaning. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Tufts will expand this sketch into a social ethics or perhaps 
a social philosophy. Certainly few among the philosophers are better 
equipped than he to give us this much needed interpretation of modern 
life. 


Joun M. MECKLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 





Jewish Contributions to Civilization. By JosepH Jacoss. Phila- 
delphia: The Conat Press, 1919. Pp. 334. $1.50. 


A main purpose of the present volume is a defence of the Jews 
against alleged facts and conclusions as pointed out by historical writ- 
ers and critics of the race. To adequately meet these critics it is not 
sufficient merely to answer the arguments advanced: it is necessary to 
present an affirmative statement showing the capacity of the group to 
contribute valuable elements to Western civilization. In last resort, 
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the value of the Jews, or of any other group, lies in their ability to con- 
tribute indispensable elements to the advancement of world-culture. 
This capacity, according to Dr. Jacobs, can be demonstrated only on 
the basis of past and present achievement. So he turns to history and 
attempts a determination and an evaluation of Jewish achievement 
during the past two thousand years. The general trend of the dis- 
cussion is to show that the Jews of the present time are, in capacity to 
produce intellectual genius, superior to any other group. Further, 
this intellectual superiority is a racial and biological thing; in the words 
of Dr. Jacobs, a superiority of germ-plasm. 

Along these lines, Dr. Jacobs fails to convince. Aside from the 
probable untenability of the thesis, the failure seems to lie in the 
assumption that racial and individual accomplishment is an infallible 
index of racial and individual capacity. 

But this innate superiority in mental capacity is supplemented by 
the superiority of certain Jewish institutions, especially the religion 
of the people. To religion and especially to the Bible Dr. Jacobs gives 
the credit not alone for Jewish accomplishment but for the whole of 
Western civilization as well. “‘The Jews have been made what they 
are by the Bible.” ‘The Jews are a creation of the Bible.’”’ It was 
because of this book that they retained, in spite of their dispersion in 
many lands, the cohesive elements which go to make up a people. 
Not only that; the Bible “in large measure, laid the foundations of 
European civilization.” It was from the Jewish Bible that Europe 
learned the fundamentals of social justice and righteousness. “ With- 
out the Bible and Bible religion Europeans would, so far as we know, 
still be worshipping the gods, probably with animal sacrifices.” All 
of this is so at variance with simple, objective fact that it is only the 
constant reiteration of the idea which convinces the reader that 
Dr. Jacobs desires that it be taken seriously. 

To the student of social science, however, the chief interest in the 
volume lies in the theory which it advances to explain the anti-Jewish 
sentiment. This prejudice seems to have existed in Persia, in Greece, 
and in Rome, and to have been due in these places to the fact that the 
chief bond of union in the ancient city-states was the common worship 
of a local deity. The Jew with his one-god system could not share 
the worship and remain a Jew. As a result of this he was “regarded 
with disfavor by the ruling classes and, as a consequence, with 
contempt and hatred by the mob.” The same principle of explana- 
tion is used to account for the more modern expression. Bismarck, 
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in the latter days of his career as Imperial Chancellor, revived the pre- 
judice in order to use it as a tool to discredit the National Liberal Party 
in the Reichstag. This revival tended to center around the newer 
doctrines of race and nationality but otherwise did not differ from the 
earlier expression. The prestige of Prussia made her an example to be 
imitated in this as in other respects by the remainder of the German 
Empire. Germany being the ideal for the reconstruction of the most 
of the other European states, her Jewish hatred was imitated by the 
others. Even in England and America there was a revival of the anti- 
Jewish feeling. 

The peculiar practices and beliefs of the Jews, the fact that they 
are aliens in most Western lands, and the fact that their characteristic 
physical appearance makes their identification as of a different race 
comparatively easy, are important, in Dr. Jacobs’ opinion, only in 
accounting for the ease with which anti-Jewish sentiment spreads. 
These things form a nucleus about which the sentiment can crystallize 
but are in no sense an explanation of the sentiment itself. That is a 
creation of the upper and ruling classes and persists among the people 
because it is supported by the opinions of men above them. It is not 
due to any difference in racial temperaments. It is a purely artificial 
thing and throughout the ages has been propagated ‘‘as a part of 
political and ecclesiastical policy.” 

As disguised propaganda designed to foster a nationalistic or racial 
sentiment in a disintegrating religious sect the book is particularly 
well done. As a side-light on Jewish psychology it is not without its 
points of value to the student of social and race psychology. As a 


scientific study the book is not valuable. 
E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





The Gary Schools, a General Account. By ABRAHAM FLEXNER 
and FRANK P. BAcHMAN, General Education Board, New 
York, 1918. 

Careful study of this summary of a searching but dispassionate 
survey of the Gary schools will have a sobering effect on the rapidly 
increasing group of persons who turn to educational reforms for effect- 
ive means of reconstructing a war-wrecked world. The demand that 
a fine equipment, an ingenious organization, and an exceptionally sound 
adjustment of the curriculum to social needs and to child psychology 
shall be supplemented by a capacity for “taking infinite pains” in caring 
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for administrative details is a challenge to perfection which must prove 
stimulating to conscientious educators. 

Credit is given, in this audit of the Gary school system, for the 
development of a type of organization which permits the instruction of 
a maximum number of children in a plant having modern facilities, 
and for consistent efforts to develop through school life the character- 
istics desirable in citizens of a democracy. A person familiar with the 
deadening round of the average public school class room will find high 
praise in the authors’ declaration: “Gary appeals to the co-operative 
spirit, relies on it, believes in it, gives it something to do—at times 
perhaps unwisely and to excess. In any event the schools are rich in 
color and movement, they are places where children live as well as 
learn, places where children obtain educational values, not only through 
books, but through genuine life-activities. The Gary schools make a 
point not only of the well-known measurable abilities, but of happi- 
ness and appreciation which cannot be measured even though they 
may be sensed.” 

Is it possible to retain this spontaneity and freedom for personal 
initiative on the part of both teachers and pupils and at the same time 
to give the disciplinary supervision which will result in a mastery of 
the tools of learning, exactness in the execution of details of necessary 
tasks, and such perfection of output as will be demanded in the world’s 
markets? Here we have the familiar problem which has been the 
central theme of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister and of innumerable other 
educational treatises. The Gary experiment has attracted attention 
largely because of the belief that no previous scheme adapted to condi- 
tions in our public schools has offered such possibilities for balancing 
these conflicting interests. Weaknesses revealed by the investigation 
are charged to failures in execution rather than to lack of soundness 
in the plans of organization. 

Greater central control is proposed as a remedy for the dead and 
mechanical classroom instruction, for the failure to teach thoroughly 
the common branches, for the slovenly standards in industrial work, 
and for the wasteful irregularities in detaNs of school administration. 
Discretion in applying this remedy will be necessary, since in dealing 
with teachers as with pupils care should be given to the preservation of 
democratic ideals, enthusiasm, and personal initiative. A sounder but 
less immediate remedy is suggested by the reports of the investigators 
of satisfactory results obtained by teachers with an intelligent grasp 
of the educational principles of the plan, and with ability in applying 
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them to existing conditions. The reform of a man must begin with 
his grandfather; until our schools and colleges raise up a new genera- 
tion of‘ teachers accustomed to more vital relationships with their social 
and natural environments, we must strive toward, but cannot hope to 
realize fully the educational ideals set forth in this stimulating report 
of an experiment whose theoretical basis entitles it to the enthusiastic 


endorsement of sociologists. 
Lucite EAVES 
Women’s EDUCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL UNION 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





Forced Movements, Tropisms, and Animal Conduct. By JAcQuEs 
Logs. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918. Pp. 209. 


1918. $2.50. 

Loeb develops in his work his well-known theory of tropisms, dis- 
cussing seven different types of forced movements, but giving most 
space to heliotropisms. Examples are drawn almost wholly from lower 
animal forms. He makes instincts and tropisms identical. Tropisms 
are the result of the directive influence of the hormones and the asso- 
ciated memory images. The implication, therefore, would be that 
instincts may be acquired as well as inherited. There is a strong insist- 
ence everywhere in the book upon the biophysical and the biochemical 
viewpoints. The illusion of free will is due to the multiplicity of asso- 
ciative memory images in man which constantly modify or reconstitute 
his tropistic equipment and thus make long-time prediction of activities 
impossible. His explanation of the method and function of associative 
memory makes it easy to indicate the acquired elements in activities 
formerly held by the biologists and many sociologists to be matters of 
inheritance. Thus the so-called reproductive instinct in action repre- 
sents a combination of the effects of hormones (inherited) and asso- 
ciative memory (acquired) working out tropistically. He also shows that 
opposition to incest and sex perversion are the results of associative 
memory images. Consequently, they must be acquired rather than 
inherited dispositions, contrary to the older popular views. Even the 
complex “instinct” by which the wasp stings the caterpillar and returns 
with it to a hole previously prepared—one of the triumphant examples 
of the biological interpretationists or instinctivists—is based upon 
associative memory and therefore cannot be an inherited mechanism. 

These interpretations are of very great importance to the social 
psychologist of the future. Two consequences of Loeb’s reasoning 
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deserve passing comment. Does he wish us to understand that instincts 
as well as tropisms are acquired, as inevitably they must be if they may 
be constituted in part or wholly from associative memory? This view 
of the acquired nature of instinct has been dispensed with among 
scientists and in the better literature of the social and mental sciences. 
Does he desire to revive the old popular definition of instinct, or would 
he consider it preferable to find some other terminology to cover activity 
complexes built upon associative memory? Secondly, we now have 
from a distinguished biologist an explanation of the automatic but 
apparently purposive movements of the lower organisms which is not 
based on inheritance. The old view of the biological or inheritance 
determinists was that we must choose between inheritance (instinct) 
and rational thought as the explanation of these apparently purposive 
acts of the lower organisms, and obviously it could not be the latter. 
Loeb gives us a third possibility, which is unfavorable to the inheritance 
assumption. 
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Naval Officers, Their Heredity and Development. By CHARLES 
BENEDICT DAVENPORT. Assisted by MARY THERESA SCUDDER. 
Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1919. 
Pp. v+236. 

Davenport’s study employs the methods characteristic of its author. 

By means of brief studies of the family histories of sixty-eight dis- 

tinguished naval officers he seeks to discover what traits in the young are 

most likely to result in successful careers in the navy. These traits are 
in the summary surprisingly (?) like those required for success in numer- 
ous other professions and callings. One might sum up the findings by 
saying, ‘‘Choose active, resourceful, intelligent, adventurous boys for 
future naval officers.”” With this wise, if commonplace, conclusion 
no one would disagree. The inheritance of these traits is assumed, as 
also is the love of the sea, which is treated as a definite instinct. One 
who has read Loeb’s volume will probably find as much causal connec- 
tion in the child’s early environment, especially that of ideas, as in his 
inheritance. This probability is also borne out by the fact that the 
family charts by no means display regular Mendelian ratios. That 
naval officers would tend to recur in families is probably more credible 
from the environmentalist’s point of view than from that of the eugenist. 
It is to be regretted that the compilers of the biographies did not make a 
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study of environmental pressures leading to choice of profession. Has 
the Carnegie Institution no funds for this more valuable type of investiga- 
tion? Asa contribution to the technique of mental testing this volume 
is negligible. As a classification of inherited or instinctive traits it is 
naive and outworn. As a cyclopedia of biography it is too fragmentary 
and omits the most valuable material—that on the determining influences 
in the environment. As an example of pedantry it is entirely satis- 


factory. 
L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





The Land and the Soldier. By FREDERIC C. HowE, Commissioner 
of Immigration at the Port of New York. New York: Char'es 
Scribner’s Sons, 1919. Pp. 196. $1.35. 

The American people are faced with many domestic problems— 
and none more important than those relating to the ex-soldier and the 
new agriculture. In The Land and the Soldier Dr. Howe presents a 
solution dealing with both these problems somewhat after the plan 
outlined by the Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane. However, 
Dr. Howe believes the farm colony, which is the heart of his plan, should 
be established upon land never properly cultivated and located near 
markets rather than upon waste lands—swamps and stump. 

The farm-colony plan has been successful in England, Germany, 
Denmark, and Austria. That it is adapted to this country is indicated 
by the successful farm-colony at Durham, California, established by the 
state government. The essential features of the plan are: (1) promotion 
by state or local authorities; (2) the purchase of large tracts of land; 
(3) their subdivision into farms of proper size; (4) supervision by 
experts; (5) some form of control to prevent exploitation or speculation. 

The purpose of the farm colony ‘“‘is to create a community of home- 
owning, farm-loving people, who will look upon the colony as a permanent 
place of residence and a home for their children.” It is to be the means 
of making “farming a profitable profession’’ for wealth and life. It is 
in “effect a proposal to socialize agriculture.” It “means community 
provisions for the comforts and amenities of life.” 

The book is rationally practical, presenting an understanding of 
the present and plotting the development of the future, socially and 


agriculturally. . ie Steen 
RANK W. HOFFE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Social and Religious Life of Italians in America. By Enrico C. 
SARTORIC. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1918. 
Pp. xi+149. $1.00. 
A contribution to the better understanding of the Italian immi- 
grants, and a new interpretation of Americanization. 


“The Future Belongs to the People.’ By Kart LIgBKNECHT. 
Edited and Translated by S. Zmmanp. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1918. Pp. 144. $1.25. 
A translation of speeches made during the war, with editorial 
comments. 


The Crimes of the Oedipodean Cycle. By HENRY NEWPHER Bow- 
MAN. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1918. Pp. 62. 

An attempt to interpret the tragedies of Sophocles in terms of the 

Freudian ‘‘dream-wish.” 


Right and Wrong after the War. By BERNARD IppINGs BELL. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. ix+187. $1.25. 
While making no pretense of a scientific study, here is a stimulating 
statement of attitudes which the church may assume toward certain 
present-day problems. 





Sex-Lore. A Primer on Courtship, Marriage, and Parenthood. By 
Mrs. S. HERBERT. London: A. & C. Black, 1918. Pp. xi+ 
147. 

This book is intended as a means of introducing children to matters 
of sex and as a guide to parents. It does not, however, seem adapted 
to either purpose. Much of the material included appears ill-suited, 
some is of trivial importance, and its statement is quite unsatis- 
factory. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Den eneste vei til verdensfred (The only way to world-peace).—This article is 
most interesting as a criticism of the Peace Conference by a citizen of one of the 
neutrals, Norway. He views the Conference as a race between bolshevism and 
socialization. The treaty of Brest-Litovsk realized Lenine’s ambitions in that it 
freed Russia from the necessity of continuing the war, and could thus turn the bol- 
shevistic energies toward realization of socialistic-communistic plans. The Paris 
Conference has not had the practical insight hitherto to wage a war against world- 
bolshevism. Clemenceau is too occupied with revenge and hopes that France will 
become immunized against bolshevism by means of those annexations and indemnities 
to be forced from Germany. Wilson, the idealist, lacks political insight and does not 
realize that world-bolshevism is a greater menace to world-peace than militaristic 
and imperialistic Germany ever was. Lloyd George is not a disciple of Wilson, and is 
not a colleague of Clemenceau. Neither does he permit himself to become ensnared 
by the imperialistic policies of the “ Northcliffe Circle.”” Lloyd George is the politician 
of the Conference, employing all the tactics known to skilled parliamentarians: his 
decisions are always compromises between the right and the left. Bolshevism will 
win at the Conference unless the leaders have the desire and the courage to give up 
their selfish interests for the sake of socializing the world. Now that the work of the 
Peace Conference has been concluded, can we class the writer of this article as a true 
or a false prophet ?—Inge Debes, Samtiden, May, 1919. J.N.S. 


Folke-erneringen i fremtiden (Feeding the population in the future).—A Nor- 
wegian writer has in this article given food for thought in this problem of food-supply, 
which every nation has had to face since 1914 especially. Most nations have laws 
enforcing compulsory education, and yet what nations have laws which enforce feeding 
of children? Governments have long wrestled with mail, telegraph, telephone, and 
educational problems. Is it not proper that governments should now seriously attack 
the problem of securing food for its citizens? It is, after all, food which keeps a people 
alive. Each country should have its Food Department just as well as its State Depart- 
ment. The head of the Food Department should not be a lawyer; he must be a 
dietitian, a man trained in agriculture, and a merchant, all cast into one mold. Ex- 
periment stations should be established for the sake of determining all food values, 

reparing recipes and menus for housewives, and for training future housewives. It 
is not necessary for the state to place a restraining hand upon the production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of food—all that is needed is a guiding hand to regulate the 
food-supply in such a way that there will always be enough food for all, food in the 
right form, of the right kind, and available at a reasonable price. Who doubts that 
well-fed children will make better citizens than puny victims of under- and malnutri- 
tion ?>—Sopp, Samtiden, March, 1919. J.N.S. 


The Problem of the Age.—The individual needs which have asserted themselves 
against the existing social order fall into two categories—one material and strictly 
economic, the other psychological and extending beyond economic conditions, the 
most prominent in industrial life. They are summed up in the words comfort and 
liberty. The first connotes a larger share of the aggregate wealth of the community, 
the second a less subordinate place in it and a higher personal status. Of the two the 
latter is more important because the former has been greatly mitigated by economic 
and social developments during many decades, while the personal grievance has been 
rather aggravated by them, and has been brought into sharper relief by the material 
improvement. Marxian class war is no solution. Nationalization or state ownership 
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and control is more practical, but its applicability is limited. It may promote comfort 
but is inimical to liberty. If a plied universally it would destroy all liberty. 
Syndicalism would be too individual and not sufficiently social. Guild socialism 
corrects defects of state control and of trade-union ownership but also has its defects. 
Thefe is no single key to unlock the situation, for the evolution of life is all in the 
direction of multiplicity, diversity, and complexity. This is conspicuously true of 
industrial life. No single system can be applied, for the conditions are infinitely 
varied. What workmen want is to be treated as intelligent participators. The trade 
unions have at present great power withgut responsibility. The remedy is not to 
fight them but to confer responsibility by taking them into consultation.—A. Shad- 
well, Edinburg Review, April, 1919. F.O.D. 


Sociology: Its Successes and Its Failures.—The history of sociology shows that 
considerable success has been obtained in building up an ordered knowledge of social 
structure and development, especially if we consider that sociology had to await the 
growth of the simpler sciences on which it rests. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that its present state has, reasonably or unreasonably, given rise to much disappoint- 
ment. The causes that have hitherto retarded the progress of sociology may be ranged 
under six heads: (1) the complexity of the science; (2) the abuse of specialism; 
(3) materialism; (4) the failure to distinguish between science and its practical appli- 
cations; (5) the close connection of the subject-matter with human interests and 
ambitions, feelings, and prejudices; and (6) in great part as a result of this, the neglect 
of what has been done already, the resolve to start anew from the beginning. These 
causes are analyzed as follows, keeping the same numerical order: (1) In sociology, 
which is the science which deals with societies, the atoms of which are themselves 
living beings of a highly complex race of animals, you have the new social complexity 
super imposed on the complexity of animal organization. (2) It is necessary, above 
all, that all special studies should be compared and brought into relation with the 
science as a whole. (3) Materialism is here used in the sense given it by Conute, viz., 
the attempt to treat a more complex science as a province of a simpler one, already 
more fully maser pn or at least to use only the methods of the earlier science. 
(4) The student of sociology often approaches his subject, not with the hope that the 
discovery of sociological laws will give a basis to socia! action, but in order that he may 
directly solve some practical problem. The result is that any unity or any real 
advance in building up a science of society becomes impossible, and the treatment of 
miscellaneous questions absorbingly occupies the attention. It is bad for science 
and bad for practice. (5) Truth may be as much prevented by the sophistries of 
stubborn and opinionated social feeling as by the high-handed action of ambition and 

wer. (6) It is partly at least as a result of the preceding, of the desire of so many 
investigators to discover not what is true, but what is useful to support their plans, 
that sociology suffers from this uliar feature, that everyone proposes to start a 
sociology of his own. There has been another danger, in addition to those previously 
enumerated, of giving up all thought of generalization and of allowing science, and 
especially social science, to become a mere matter of the collection and docketing of 
facts. To collect facts without generalization when possible is to run the risk of being 
smothered by one’s accumulations.—S. H. Swinny, The Sociological Review, Spring, 

; J.N.S. 


1919. 


Recent Advances in the Psychology of Behavior.—As introspective psychology 
developed, it recognized three aspects of the human mind. The first was the cognitive 
aspect, or the mind as an organ for thinking. The second was the affective aspect, 
or the mind as capable of feeling. The third was the conative aspect, or the mind as 
the will or as an instrument of the will. In its recent development, psychology has 
adopted many objective methods of research, and has displayed a strong tendency to 
become an objective science like the other sciences. The most objective manifesta- 
tions of mind are the actions of organic beings, in other words, behavior. Consequently 
the study of behavior furnishes the most feasible starting-point for psychological 
investigation, while, indeed, a thoroughgoing analysis of the causation of behavior 
involves a study of most if not all kinds of mental phenomena. The study of behavior 
counteracts two tendencies which appear frequently in the discussion of mental and 
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cultural phenomena and which give rise to much confusion of thought. These are the 
ideological and teleological tendencies. The ideological tendency manifests itself in 
the manner in which such words as “instinct,” “emotion,” “intellect,” “reason,” 
“mind,” “personality,” “‘society,”’ and so forth, are often used. These phenomena 
are usually described as if they were distinct entities. They cannot be regarded as 
such because it is impossible to draw hard and fast lines between these closely related 
amr The teleological tendency appears sometimes in psychological and more 
requently in sociological writings. The most fundamental form in which this fallacy 
displays itself is in the exaggeration of the functional point of view. This takes place 
whenever structure is subordinated to function soil fe conditioned upon it. It is 
obvious that a function cannot exist independent of its organ, and the notion that an 
organ can come into existence in response to the demand of a pre-existing function is 
one of the idlest dreams of the theologian and the metaphysical idealist. After 
functional processes come into existence they may have an influence upon other organs, 
or even upon the organs which condition them. But this fact does not justify the 
assumption that function is prior to structure in time or superior in influence. Such 
an assumption is a post hoc teleological interpretation imposed upon these processes.— 
Maurice Parmelee, The Sociological Review, Spring, 1919. J.N.S. 


A Possible New Source of Food Supply.—The white man took over corn and 
potatoes as food from the Indians but has neglected some equally nutritious products, 
one of which is the common cat-tail (Typha). This is a plant with prolific growth, 
rich in starch and other products of td value, growing in situations now regarded 
as waste lands. There are in the United States 139,885 square miles of swamp land 
practically all adapted to cat-tail cultivation. Studies recently made at Cornell 
University showed a harvest possibility of 5,500 pounds of flour to the acre —a flour 
which analyzed as follows: moisture, 7.35 per cent; ash, 2.84 per cent; fat, 0.65 
per cent; protein, 7.75 per cent; carbohydrate, 81.41 per cent. Half an hour’s 
digging and peeling the rhizomes yields three or four cupfuls of flour, these operations 
being much like similar processes with the potato. The flour makes very palatable 
biscuits and serves also as a substitute for cornstarch in puddings.—P. W. Claassen, 
The Scientific Monthly, August, 1919. C.W.C. 


Our Iron-Clad Civilization.—In each country the material expressions of civiliza- 
tion are governed by the materials which are available—the péerless marble of the 
Greek quarries made the expression of Greek genius in sculpture possible. Civiliza- 
tion in its material aspects is directed by the metal sufficiently abundant to be the 
determining factors—iron. Its extensive use is not an essential of either a high or a 
powerful civilization. Yet it is the one thing above everything else which has directed 
the course and dominated the character of the present epoch on its material side. 
None of the highly civilized nations either of antiquity or of the earlier middle ages 
contained important deposits of iron, save China. Five-sixths of the iron ore is mined 
at present from small portions of four countries, the United States, Germany, England, 
and France. The influence of the abundant metal, iron, and the abundant fuel, coal, 
by their abundance, has played a large part in determining the trend of civilization 
and in fixing the centers of wealth and of political and military power. The world 
has come under the domination of the peoples that have great reserves of coal and 
iron and know how to use them.—R. H. Whitbeck, The Scientific Monthly, August, 
1919. C.W.C. 


Significant Movements in the Middle West.—The most significant agricultural 
development of the Middle West is the County Farm Bureau Movement, under which 
special agents are employed for the instruction of the people in agriculture and home 
economics. This movement is fully developed in the entire country, but it originated 
in Missouri as a voluntary effort, and has been prominent throughout the Middle 
West. This interest has lead to the inauguration of state conferences on country 
life. Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Minnesota all hold such state con- 
ferences annually. In Illinois an Illinois Federation for Country Life Progress, 
similar to the Massachusetts Federation for Rural Progress, has been initiated, having 
regard to the state as a unit, with a state policy and program for rural progress so as to 
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minimize duplication, friction, and waste on the part of the various state organizations 
and institutions. Another movement to be noted is the working out of the principle 
of state aid to education; this aid is generally accompanied by state control which, as 
in the case of Minnesota, will cause but little concern because the system is not forced. 
The Middle West gives hearty support to education for the reason that the schools are 
successfully striving to meet and serve the needs of the modern community life.— 
Mabel Carney, Education, June, 1919. C.W.C. 


The Psychiatric Thread Running through All Social Case-Work.—Our relations 
to our environment are caused by mental, physical, and economic factors existing in 
our experience and in the experience of others, yet in the last analysis the adaptation 
of one to the environment depends upon mental make-up; hence the study of the 
mental life is fundamental to any activity having for its object the better adjustment 
of the individual. If all men were of the same order, psychology would sufficiently 
establish the form for our guidance, but since human nature is subject to innumerable 
variations, it is necessary to understand the peculiar character of the individual before 
applying the ee of psychology. This finds illustration in the fact that 50 
per cent of the cases cited by Miss Richmond in Social Diagnosis present clearly 
psychopathic problems, and another 15 per cent strongly suggest a psychopathic 
condition. Most social agencies find that their files are full of cases that would have 
received different treatment if the psychiatric problem had been discovered earlier. 
The loss to the client as well as the waste of effort on the part of the agency caused by 
misdirected treatment in such cases suggest that routine inquiry into the mental 
condition is of prime importance as a basis for social treatment, for as in medicine 
correct diagnosis is essential to adequate treatment.—Mary C. Jarrett, Mental Hygiene, 
April, 1919. ©. Woke 


Mental Disease and Delinquency.—The startling and depressing facts of recidi- 
vism stand out as a proof of the complete breaking down of the social security furnished 
by the state, in that it has failed to repress crime through the rehabilitation and 
readjustment of the criminal. This situation calls for attention to the fact that while 
the recidivist is the real problem in the prevention of crime, in him we have failed to 
accomplish that which we set out to achieve; yet we are now aware of probably the 
most important underlying causative factor in this failure which is the defective 
mentality by which the recidivist is so commonly handicapped. In this connection, 
recent studies of the Psychiatric Clinic in collaboration with Sing Sing Prison dis- 
covered that “‘of 608 adult prisoners studied by psychiatric methods out of an unin- 
terrupted series of 683 cases admitted to the prison within a — of nine months, 
66.8 per cent were not merely prisoners but individuals who had shown throughout 
life a tendency to behave in a manner at variance with the behaviour of the average 
normal person, and this deviation from normal behaviour had repeatedly manifested 
itself inacriminalact. In fact 28.1 per cent ane mage a degree of intelligence equiva- 
lent to that of the average American child of twelve years or under.’”’ Similar facts 
recently obtained in a group of 100 immoral women and a group of 100 drunken women 
showed that of the immoral women 37 per cent of first offenders, 47 per cent of second 
offenders, and 84 per cent of recidivists were suffering from some form of mental or 
nervous handicap; that among drunken women, 35.4 per cent of first offenders and 
82.2 per cent of recidivists exhibited some nervous or mental abnormality. The 
relation between the mental condition of these persons and the frequency of their 
offense is obvious. After a careful survey of the situation the special committee report 
that there should be clearing-houses established at Sing Sing prison for men and at 
Bedford Hills for women, that mental clinics be attached to the city courts, that 
preventive methods follow up the findings of a school clinic.—Report of a Speciai 
Committee of the New York Fate Commission of Prisons assisted by V. V. Anderson, 
Mental Hygiene, April, 1919. Cc. 8.c. 


The Sickness of Acquisitive Society—A society which aimed at making the 
acquisition of wealth contingent upon the discharge of social obligations, which 
sought to apportion remuneration according to service and denied it to those by whom 
no service was performed, which inquired first not what men possess but what they 
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can make, or create, or achieve, might be called a functional society, because in such 
a society the main subject of social emphasis would be the performance of functions. 
Such societies do not exist in the modern world. Modern societies aim at protecting 
economic rights. They leave economic functions, except in moments of abnorma? 
emergency, to fulfil themselves. The motive which gives color and quality to their 
public institutions and policy is not the attempt to secure fulfilment of tasks imposed 
for public service, but to increase the opportunities open to individuais of attaining 
the objects which they conceive to be advantageous to themselves. The right to the 
free dis l of property and the exploitation of economic opportunities is conceived 
to be absolute, and this volume of interest and opinion rallies instinctively against 
any attempt to qualify or limit the exercise of their rights by attaching further con- 
ditions to them. Such societies may be called “acquisitive societies’? because their 
whole preoccupation is to promote the acquisition of wealth. It is common to talk 
as if man existed for industry instead of industry existing for man, as the Prussians 
talked of man existing for war. Individualism has been perverted to imperialism, as 
nationalism has been perverted to imperialism. The practical expression of the idea 
of purpose would be a change in the prevalent conceptions both of economic activity 
and of property.—R. H. Tawney, Hibbert Journal, April, 1919. O. B. Y. 


The International Conscience.—The problem of international peace is not mater- 
ially different from the problem of peace in the individuai, the community, or the 
nation. It is a question, in part at least, of a state of mind. We can never be sure 
of world-peace until we get an organization of international sentiment that will make 
for peace. The international conscience is therefore the ultimate guarantee of inter- 
national peace. The obligation to obey international law rests upon international 
sentiment and is just as binding as the obligation to obey law based upon the sentiment 
of the community or nation. International ideals, whether expressed in law or lying 
fluid in public sentiment, are the result of the slow habituation of the thought of the 
average man under the discipline of his own national institutions. There are two 
ways in which the problem of securing an international mind may be approached. 
One is the objective, materialistic, and autocratic way which looks on peace as some- 
thing to be maintained through coercion, by means of leagues, armaments, and inter- 
national police. The other is the subjective, psychological, and democratic way 
which would subordinate leagues and armaments, as well as the entire disciplinary 
effect of domestic institutions and the national way of life, to the organization of a 
body of sentiment which will give to peace a substantial moral basis—John M. 
Mecklin, International Journal of Ethics, April, 1919. O. B. Y. 


How Are Moral Judgments on Groups and Associations Possible? A Neglected 
Chapter in Ethics.—Few of us hesitate to pass judgment upon peoples and states. 
Yet underneath this moral certainty is an undertone of intellectual Seeplicheas which 
demands to know how these judgments are possible. Moral judgments upon organ- 
izations, social classes, etc., although among the most frequent and most significant 
in actual moral life, are scarcely recognized in ethics itself. The old individualistic 
ethics is said to be inadequate. Yet a social ethics is scarcely possible without recog- 
nition of social conscience and collective wills in some real and not merely figurative 
sense. The possibility of a social ethics, to say nothing of a genuine ethics of states, 
requires the development of certain ethical conceptions of which as yet there is 
scarcely a trace. It is easy to explain how such moral judgments are psychologically 
possible. Moral judgment on groups as though they were “real personalities” is 
one of the most genuine facts of practical morals. But difficulty is encountered when 
attempts are made to fix responsibility. Thus we meet with such phenomena as 
limited or divided or “‘receding”’ responsibility when attempts are made to deal with 
certain groups. The difficulty is not entirely due to “defects of mechanism.” It 
arises from our refusal to sanction the fictions which a purely individualistic conception 
of responsibility must employ. The full moral judgments are yet to be validated, 
and this can only be done by creating the realities which will validate them.—Wilbur 
M. Urban, International Journal of Ethics, April, 1919. O. B. Y. 


Emigration Scare Unfounded.—Recent statements issued by the press, that our 
emigration records show an alarming exodus of foreign-born aliens to Europe, are 
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exaggerated. The author, during his long service in the Immigration Bureau of the 
port of New York, has found that there is a peculiar normal balance of those outgoing 
and incoming for many years. During the war alien departures nearly ceased because 
of the difficulty of securing passports and transportation. After the signing of the 
armistice emigration began to increase. As early as December, 1916, the alien depar- 
tures from New York were 10,263. Since then they have been fewer in number until 
March, 1919. Last June 27,998 emigrants sailed from New York to Europe, the 
largest number since 1916. During the last two fiscal years the departures were con- 
siderably in excess of the arrivals, but the conditions which govern * sab figures reduce 
their potency as an argument for alarm. Since April of this past year immigration 
has really increased beyond that of any year since the United States enter the war. 
In normal times an emigrant carries about $500 in cash, having forwarded the larger 
amount of his savings abroad. Since the war bottled up all financial exchanges with 
Europe the emigrant has beea forced to hoard his money, which may account for the 
reports of large sums carried out of the country by recent emigrants. Although immi- 
grants also bring into the country considerable sums of money we do not regard the 
newcomers as a financial asset to the money power of the United States in cash, but 
we welcome them for the industry and artisanship they may bring with them.— 
Byron H. Uhl, Forum, August, 1919. O. B. Y. 


Men and Arms: A Study of Instincts.—Modern warfare may seem upon a super- 
ficial view to be the outcome of forces that are purely rational, as distinct from 
instinctive. It often appears to be initiated by political leaders who look forward to 
clearly defined ends. But these leaders know that great masses of the people will 
support them. The group-emotions of war are no more than the emotions of indi- 
vidual men. They become nationalized, but gain the force they display merely in 
the fact that they are stimulated in the individual by social contact with others of his 
kind. The “drive” remains in the individual who wills to fight—and therefore the 
necessity of maintaining what we call the morale of the common soldier. This morale 
is sustained by the joy of success and by the recognition that failure will mean ruin. 
Morale gives way when defeat seems certain and when the pain and distress that war 
entails are pressed upon the combatants’ attention. The horrors of war have led to 
avoidance of fighting during brief periods, but revivals of painful experiences tend 
to disappear, while the fighting instinct remains. In nature modifications of struc- 
ture and of functioning have resulted, not from obliteration of instincts but from 
alterations of the end they subserve, or from their atrophy through disuse. (1) They 
have occurred through the building up of new instincts on top of those already 
existing, the old instincts being used as instruments to further the ends to be gained 
by the new. The maternal instinct of the animal thus employs its individualistic 
flight instincts or its fighting instincts to gain its racial end in the protection of the 
young. (2) They have occurred through the use of the instinct to attain ends differ- 
ent from those which led to its establishment. (3) They have occurred through the 
cessation of the stimuli necessary to the functioning of their behavior expression. 
Notwithstanding the fixity of instincts which involves a certain fixity of functioning, 
changes of structure and corresponding changes of functioning have appeared in 
many a race of which we have a certain record. Hence it is not inpeeeil e to look 
forward to a time when man can no longer be properly described as a fighting animal. 
If the inciting causes to international war can be removed, the fighting instinct of 
man, though it may not be eliminated, can at least be brought under control and 
made to subserve other ends than destructive warfare-—Henry R. Marshall, Hibbert 
Journal, April, 1919. O. B. Y. 
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